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cision. Each word is in 
place. Every scnicncc is constructed with the aim 
of contributing sharply to the ultimate and 
clearly envisioned elTect. . . . The climax of 
horror is reached in a state of genuine excite- 
niont. We are moved. We are appalled. We have 
touched and felt terror." 


See page xi, Jiitroductiou 
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INTRODUCTION 


I T IS A !ilt]c over a hundred years since Edgar Allan Poe 
died. Today, the world thinks of him as a brilliant artist, 
po.sscssor of one of the most original talents in American let- 
ters. But during his lifetime, Poe was insulted, humiliated, and 
misunderstood as a man and a writer. Tlie abuse continued for 
more than a half century after his death in 1849. 

Toward the end of his life, Poe appointed a Mr. Rufus 
Wilmot Griswold as his litcrarj' e,xecutor. Mr. Griswold, in 
an obituaiy' and later in a biography, set the tone of Poe’s 
reputation by writing an incredibly scurrilous version of the 
author's personality and career. From the distorted facts that 
Griswold had published, Poe was gossiped about, derided, and 
condemned. He was found wanting in moral fiber, that favor- 
ite virtue of nineteenth-century America. He was snubbed 
as an alcoholic, a dope-fiend, a frenrJed charlatan. Literary 
critics regarded his work as the production of a madman. 

But slowly Poe began to find his audience. Translations of 
his short stories by the great French poet Baudelaire met 
with enormous success on the Continent. Soon, new editions 
of his work appeared in America. His popularity grew. Only 
tlicn, did a just estimate of Edgar Allan Poe and his accom- 
plishments become possible. 
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It is true that much of Poe’s life is a chronicle of un- 
finished business and impractical action. Many of the essen- 
tial relationships that v/ere at the core of his life never had 
a chance to assume a permanent healthy form. 

Orphaned at an early age, Poe was adopted by John Allan 
of Richmond, Virginia. Allan, whose primary interest was 
business, never understood his foster-son. For the rest of John 
Allan’s life, father and son fought each other in a battle Poe. 
could never win. Withdrawn from the University of Virginia 
for too much drinking and gambling, dismissed from West. 
Point for infraction of the rules, Poe, with his romantic tem- 
perament, was in constant conflict with the more orderly and 
methodical personality of his foster-father. When John Allan 
•died in 1834, he left the twenty-five-year-old Poe deprived 
of all inheritance and spiritually rejected. 

Poe’s marriage to his cousin in 1836 was a strange one. 
Virginia Clemm, a child-bride at the time of the wedding, 
died at the age of twenty-four. There is doubt that the mar- 
riage was ever consummated. Virginia was but one of the 
many women Poe was forever idealizing. For the rest of his 
life, he searched for the woman who could give him in reality 
the idealized woman-image that obsessed bis dreams. 

The realization of another dream eluded Poe all his adult 
life. He wanted to issue a magazine of his own. After working 
as an editor on many publications, Poe was finally able to buy 
a New York periodical. The Broadway Journal. But within 
six months the venture collapsed for lack of capital. 

All along, Poe had been able to sell many of his stories 
and poems, but payment, if it came at ali, was very slow. 
After Virginia’s death in 1847, Poe was in an almost constant 
state of misery. Plans for a second marriage were disrupted 
because of his excessive drinking. He tried to kill himself but 
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mosphere which was such a masterful creation of Poe’s. IKs 
prose touches life at so many points that every reader will 
find what he alone wishes to discover, whether it be the odor 
of decay, the exploration of a man’s conscience, the humor, 
of the grotesque, or the sharp-edged suspense of a detective 
story. For far stronger than any words written about it, each 
story and poem in these pages speaks for itself with passion 
and brilliance to every human heart, , 
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see how cunningly 1 thrust it in! I moved it slowly—very, very 
slowly, so that I might not disturb the old man’s sleep. It 
took me an hour to place my whole head within the opening- 
so far that I could see him as he lay upon his- bed. Ha!— 
would a madman have been so wise as this? And then, when 
my head was well in the room, I undid the lantern cautiously 
—oh, so cautiously — cautiously (for the hinges creaked) — I 
undid it just so much that a single thin ray fell upon the vul- 
ture eye. And this I did for seven long nights — every night 
just at midnight— but I found the eye always closed; and so it 
was impossible to do the work; for it was not the old man who 
vexed me, but his Evil Eye. And every morning, when the 
day broke, I went boldly into the chamber, and spoke coura- 
geously to him, ca'ling him by name in a hearty tone, and in- 
quiring how he had passed the night. So you see he would 
have been a very profound old man, indeed, to suspect that 

jry' night, just at twelve, I looked in upon him while he slept. 

Upon the eighth night 1 was more than usually cautious in 
opening the door. A watch’s minute hand moves more quickly 
than did mine. Never before that night had I felt the extent of 
my own powers — of my sagacity. I could scarcely contain 
my feelings of triumph. To think that there I was, opening the 
door, little by little, and he not even to dream of my secret 
deeds or thoughts. 1 fairly chuckled at the idea; and perhaps 
he heard me; for he moved on the bed suddenly, as if startled. 
Now you may think that I drew back — but no. His room was 
as black as pilch with the thick darkness (for the shutters were 
close fastened, through fear of robbers), and so I knew that he 
could not see the opening of the door, and I kept pushing it 
on steadily, steadi'y. 

I had my head in, and was about to open the lantern, when 
my thumb s’ipped upon the tin fastening, and the old man 
sprang up in the bed, crying out — “Who’s there?” 

I kept quite still and said nothing. For a whole hour I did 
not move a muscle, and in the meantime I did not hear him lie 
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or person; for I had directed the ray as if by instinct, preciselj 
upon the damned spot. 

And now have I not told you that what you mistake foi 
madness is but over-acuteness of the senses? — ^now, I say 
there came to my ears a low, dull, quick sound, such as £ 
watch makes when enveloped in cotton. I knew that sounc 
well too. It was the beating of the old man’^ heart. It increasec 
my fury, as the beating of a drum stimulates the soldier intc 
courage. 

But even yet I refrained and kept still. 1 scarcely breathed 
I held the lantern motionless. I tried how steadily 1 coult 
maintain the ray upon the eye. Meantime the hellish tattoo o 
the heart increased. It grew quicker and quicker, and loude 
and louder every instant. The old man’s terror must have beei 
-extreme! It grew louder, I say, louder every moment! — do yoi 
ark me well? I have told you that I am nervous: so I am 
And now at the dead hour of the night, amid the dreadful si 
lencc of thht old house, so strange a noise as this excited m< 
to uncocUroUafale terror. Yet, for some minutes longer I re 
trained and stood still. But the beating grew louder, louder 
I thought the heart must burst. And now a new anxiety seizei 
me — the sound would be heard by a neighbor! The old man’ 
hour had cornel With a loud yell, I threw open the lanter 
and leaped into the room. He shrieked once — once only, li 
an instant I dragged him to the floor, and pulled the heay 
bed over him. I then smiled gaily, to find the deed so far dom 
But, for many minutes, the heart beat on with a muffled sounc 
Tlris, however, did not vex me; it would not be heard throug 
the wall. At length it ceased. The old man was dead. I removei 
the bed and examined the corpse. Yes, he was stone, ston 
dead. I placed my hand upon the heart and held it there man; 
ninut’s. There was no pulsation. He was stone dead. His ey 
A’ou'd t'oub’e me no more. 

If still you think me mad, you will think so no longer whe: 
describe the wise precautions I took for the concealment o 
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more distinct; I talked more freely to get rid of the feeling: 
but it continued and gained definitiveness — until, at length, I 
found that the noise was not within my ears. 

No doubt I now grew very pale; — ^but I talked more fluently, 
and with a heightened voice. Yet the sound increased — and 
what could I do? It was a low, dull, quick sound — much such 
a sound as a watch makes when enveloped in cotton. I gasped 
for breath — and yet the officers heard it not. I talked more 
quickly — more vehemently; but the noise stea&ly increased. 
I arose and argued about trifles, in a high key and with violent 
gesticulations, but the noise steadily increased. Why would 
they not be gone? I paced the floor to and fro with heavy 
strides, as if excited to fury by the observation of the men 
— but the noise steadily increased. Oh God! what could 1 do? 
I foamed — I raved — I swore! I swung the chair upon which 
,I had been sitting, and grated it upon the boards, but the noise 
’arose over all and continually increased. It grew louder — 
louder — louder! And still the men chatted pleasantly, and 
smiled. Was it possible they heard not? Almighty God! — no, 
no! They heard! — they suspected! — they knew! — they were 
making a mockery of my horror! — this I thought, and this I 
think. But any thing was better than this agony! Any thing was 
more tolerable than this derision! I could bear those hypocriti- 
cal smiles no longer! I felt that I must scream or die! — and 
now — again! — hark! louder! louder! louder! louder! — 
“Villains!” I shrieked, “dissemble no more! I admit the 
deed! — tear up the planks! — here, here! — it is the beating of 
his hideous heart!” 
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costed me with excessive warmth, for he had been drinking 
much. The man wore motley. He had on a tight-fitting parti- 
striped dress, and bis head was surmounted by the conical cap 
and beiis. I was so pleased to see him, that I thought I should 
never have done wringing his hand. 

I said to him: “My dear Fortunato, you are luckily met. 
How remarkably well you are looking to-day! But I have re; 
ccived a pipe of what passes for AmontiJIado, and I have my 
doubts.” 

“How?” said he. “Amontillado? A pipe? Impossible! And in 
the middle of the carnival!” 

“I have my doubts,” I replied; “and I was silly enough to 
pay file full Amontillado price without consulting you in the 
matter. You were not to be found, and 1 was fearful of losing 
^ a bargain.” 

“Amontillado!” 

“1 have my doubts.” 

“Amontillado!” 

“And I must satisfy them.” 

“Amontillado!” 

“As you are engaged, I am on my way to Luchesi. If any 
one has a critical turn, it is he. He will tell me " 

“Luchesi cannot tell Amontillado from Sherry.” 

“And yet some fools will have it that his taste is a match 
for your own.” 

“Come, let us go,” 

“Whither?" 

“To your vaults.” 

‘ My friend, no; 1 will not impose upon your good nature. I 
perceive you have an engagement. Luchesi ” 

“I have no engagement; — come.” 

My^ friend, no. It is not the engagement, but the severe 
cold with which I perceive you are afflicted. The vaults are 
insufferably damp. They are encrusted with nitre.” 

Let us go, nevertheless. The cold is merely nothing. Amon- 
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tillado! You have been imposed upon. And as for Luchesi, he 
cannot di.stingui.sh Sherry from Amontillado.” 

'flius .speaking, Fortunate possessed himself of my arm. 
Putting on a mask of black .silk, and drawing a roquclairc 
closely about my person, I .suffered him to hurry me to my 
palazr.o. 

There were no attendants at home; they had absconded to 
make merry' in honor of the time. 1 had told them that 1 .should 
not return until the morning, and had given them e.vplicit 
orders not to stir from the house. These orders were sufficient, 
] well knew, to insure their immediate disappearance, one and 
all, as soon as my back was turned. 

I took from their sconces two flambcan.'s, and giving one to 
Fortunato, bowed him through several suites of rooms to the 
archway that led into the %'ault.s. I passed down a long and 
winding staircase, requesting him to be c.uitious as he followed. 
We came at length to the foot of the descent, and stood to- 
gether on the damp ground of the catacombs of the Mon- 
tresors. 

The gait of my friend svas unsteady, and the bells upon his 
cap jingled as he strode. 

“The pipe?” said he. 

“It is farther on," said I; “but ohserse the white w'eb-work 
which gleams from these cavern walls.” 

He turned toward me, and looked into my eyes with two 
filmy orbs that distilled the rheum of intoxication. 

"Nitre?” he asked, at length. 

"Nitre." I replied. "How long have you had that cough?" 

“Ugh! ugh! ugh! — ugh! ugh! ugh! — ugh! ugh! ugh! — 
ugh! ugh! ugh! — ugh! ugh! ugh!" 

My poor friend found it impossible to reply for many min- 
utes. 

“It is nothing,” he said, at last. 

“Come,” I said w ith decision, "we will go back; your health 
is precious. You are rich, respected, admired, beloved; you arc 
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fonning at one point a mound of some size. Within the vvali 
thus exposed by the displacing of the bones, we perceived a 
still interior recess, in depth about four feet, in width three, m 
■ ight six or seven. It seemed to have been constructed for 
> especial use within itself, but formed merely the interval 
:tween two of the colossal supports of the roof of the cata- 
•mbs, and was backed by one of their circumscribing walls 
solid granite. 

It was in vain that Fortunato, uplifting his dull torch, en- 
lavored to pry into the depth of the recess. Its termination 
le feeble li^t did not enable us to see. 

“Proceed,” I said; “herein is the Amontillado. As for Lu-, 
hesi 

“He is an ignoramus,” interrupted my friend, as he stepped 
nsteadily forward, while I followed immediately at his heels, 
n an instant he had reached the extremity of the niche, and 
inding his progress arrested fay the rock, stood stupidly be- 
fildered. A moment more and I bad fettered him to the gran- 
te. In its surface were two iron staples, distant from each 
ither about two feet, horizontally. From one of these de- 
lended a short chain, from the other a padlock. Throwing the 
inks about his waist, it was but the work of a few seconds to 
ecure it. He was too much astounded to resist. Withdrawing 
be key I stepped back from the recess. 

“Pass your hand,” I said, “over the wall; you cannot help 
ceiing the nitre. Indeed it is very damp. Once more let me 
'nplore you to return. No? Then I must positively leave you. 
tut I must first render you all the little attentions in my 
power.” 

The Amontillado!" ejaculated my friend, not yet recovered 
, from his astonishment. 

“True," I replied; “the Amontillado." 

As I said these words I busied myself among the pile of 
bones of which I have before spoken. Throwing them aside, 1 
soon uncovered a quantity of building stone and mortar. With 
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“Ha! ha! ha! — he! he! — a very good joke indeed — -an ex- 
cellent jest. We will have many'a rich laugh about it at the 
palazzo — ^he! he! he! — over our wine — he! he! he!” 

“The Amontillado!” I said. 

“He! he! he!— he! he! he!— yes, the Amontillado. But is it 
not getting late? Will not they be awaiting us at the palazzo, 
the Lady Fortunate and the rest? Let us be gone.” 

“Yes,” I said, “let us be gone.” 

"For the love of God, Montresor!” 

“Yes,” I said, “for the love of God!” 

But to these words I hearkened in vain for a reply. I grew 
impatient. I called aloud: 

“Fortunato!" 

No answer. I called again: 

“Fortunato!" 

No answer still. I thrust a torch through the remaining 
aperture and let it fall within. There came forth in return only 
a jingling of the bells. My heart grew sick — on account of the 
dampness of the catacombs. I hastened to make an end of my 
labor, I forced the last stone into its position; I plastered it up. 
Against the new masonry I re-erected the old rampart of 
bones. For half of a century no mortal has disturbed them. 
In pace requiescat! 




■ I,., FAonr Allan Poe 

His fool, or professional jester, was not only a fool, bow- 
ever. His value was trebled in the eyes of the king, by the fact 
of his being also a dwarf and a cripple. Dwarfs were as com- 
mon at court, in those days, as fools; and many monarchs 
would have found it difficult to get through their days (days 
are rather longer at court than elsewhere) without both a 
jester to laugh with, and a dwarf to laugh at. But, as I have 
already observed, your jesters, in ninety-nine cases out. of a 
hundred, are fat, round, and unwieldy — so that it was no 
small source of self-gratulation with our king that, in Hop- 
Frog (this was the fool’s name), he possessed a triplicate 
treasure in one person. 

I believe the name “Hop-Frog” was not that given to the 
dwarf by his sponsors at baptism, but it was conferred upon 
■ him, by general consent of the seven ministers, on account of 
his inability to walk as other men do. In fact, Hop-Frog could 
only get along by a sort of interjectional gait — something be- 
tween a leap and a wriggle, — a movement that afforded il- 
limitable amusement, and of course consolation, to the king, 
for (notwithstanding the protuberance of his stomach and a 
constitutional swelling of the bead) the king, by his whole 
court, was accounted a capital figure. 

But although Hop-Frog, through the distortion of his legs, 
could move only with great pain and difficulty along a road 
or floor, the prodigious muscular power which nature seemed 
to have bestowed upon his arms, by way of compensation for 
deficiency in the lower limbs, enabled him to perform many 
feats of wonderful dexterity, where trees or ropes were in 
question, or anything else to climb. At such exercises he cer- 
tainly much more resembled a squirrel, or a small monkey 
than a frog. ’ 

I am not able to say, with precision, from what country 
Hop-Frog originally came. It was from some barbarous region, 
however, that no person ever heard of— a vast distance frorti 
the court of our king. Hop-Frog, and a young girl very little 
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When the two little friends obeyed the summons of the 
king, they found him sitting at his wine with the seven mem- 
bers of his cabinet council; but the monarch appeared to be , 
in a very ill humor. He knew that Hop-Frog was not fond 
of wine; for it excited the poor cripple almost to madness;- 
and madness is no comfortable feeling. But the king loved his 
practical jokes, and took pleasure in forcing Hop-Frog to 
drink 'and (as the king called it) “to be merry.” 

“Come here, Hop-Frog,” said he, as the jester and his 
friend entered the room; “swallow this bumper to the health 
of your absent friends [here Hop-Frog sighed] and then let 
us have the benefit of your invention. We want characters—^ 
characters, man, — something novel — out of the way. We are 
wearied with this everlasting sameness. Come, drink! the wine 
»vill brighten your wits.” 

Hop-Frog endeavored, as usual, to get up a jest in reply to 
these advances from the king; but the effort was too much. It 
happened to be the poor dwarf’s birthday, and the command 
to drink to his “absent friends” forced the tears to his eyes. 
Many large, bitter drops fell into the goblet as he took it, 
humbly, from the hand of the tyrant. 

“Ah! ha! ha! ha!” roared the latter, as the dwarf reluctantly 
drained the beaker. “See what a glass of good wine can dol^ 
Why, your eyes are shining already!" 

Poor fellow! his large eyes gleamed, rather than shone; for 
the effect of wine on his excitable brain was not more power- 
ful than instantaneous. He placed the goblet nervously on .the 
table, and looked round upon the company with a half-insane 
stare. They all seemed highly amused at the success of the 
king’s "joke.” 

And now to business,” said the prime minister, a very fat 
man. 

“Yes,” said the king. “Come, Hop-Frog, lend us your 
assistance. Characters, my fine fellow; we stand in need of 
characters-all of us— ha! ha! ha!” and as this was seriously 
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“I — 11 How could it have been me?” 

‘The sound appeared to come from without,” observed one 
of the courtiers. ‘‘I fancy it was the parrot at the window, 
whetting his bill upon his cage-wires.” 

“True,” replied the monarch, as if much relieved by the 
suggestion; “but, on the honor of a knight, I. could have 
sworn that it was the gritting of this vagabond’s teeth.” 

Hereupon the dwarf laughed (the king was too confirmed 
a joker to object to any pne’s laughing) , and displayed a set 
of large, powerful, and very repulsive teeth. Moreover, he 
avowed his perfect willingness to swallow as much wine as 
desired. The monarch was pacified; and having drained an- 
other bumper with no very perceptible ill elfect, Hop-Frog 
entered at once, and^with spirit, into the plans for the mas- 
> crade. 

“I cannot tell what was the association of ideas," observed 
he, very tranquilly, and as if he had never tasted wine in his 
life, “but just after your majesty had struck the girl and thrown 
the wine in her face — just after your majesty had done this, 
and while the parrot was making that odd noise outside the 
window, there came into my mind a capital diversion — one 
of my own country frolics — often enacted among us, at our 
masquerades: but here it will be new altogether. Unfortunately, 
however, it requires a company of eight persons, and ” 

"Here we are!” cried the king, laughing at his acute dis- 
covery of the coincidence; “eight to a fraction — I and my 
seven ministers. Come! what is the diversion?” 

“We call it,” replied the cripple, “the Eight Chained 
Ourang-Outangs, and it really is excellent sport if well en- 
acted.” 

We will enact it,” remarked the king, drawing himself up, 
and lowering his eyelids. 

“The beauty of the game,” ' continued Hop-Frog, “lies in 
the fright it occasions among the women.” 

“Capital!” roared in chorus the monarch and his ministry. 
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party, and also tied; then about all successively, in the same 
manner. When this chaining arrangement was complete, and 
the party stood as far apart from each other as possible, they 
formed a circle; and to make all things appear natural, Hop- 
Frog passed the residue of the chain, in two diameters, at 
right an^es, across the circle, after the fashion adopted, at 
the present day, by those who capture chimpanzees, or other 
large apes, in Borneo. 

The grand saloon in which the masquerade was to take 
place, was a circular room, very lofty, and receiving the light 
of the sun only through a single window at top. At night 
(the season for which the apartment was especially designed) 
it was illuminated principally by a large chandelier, depend- 
ing by a chain from the centre of the sky-light, and lowered, 
or elevated, by means, of a counterbalance as usual; but (in 
vi not to look unsightly) this latter passed outside the 
cupola and over the roof. 

The arrangements of the room had been left to Trippetta’s 
superintendence; but, in some particulars, it seems, she had 
been guided by the calmer judgment of her friend the dwarf. 
At his suggestion it was that, on this occasion, the chandelier 
was removed. Its waxen drippings (which, in weather so warm, 
it was quite impossible to prevent) would have been seriously 
detrimental to the rich dresses of the guests, who, on account 
of the crowded state of the saloon, could not all be expected 
to keep from out its centre — that is to say, from tinder the 
chandelier. Additional sconces were set in various parts of 
the hall, out of the way; and a flambeau, emitting sweet odor, 
was placed in the right hand of each of the Caryatides that 
stood against the wall — some fifty or sixty all together. 

The eight ourang-outangs, taking Hop-Frog’s advice, waited 
patiently until midnight (when the room was thoroughly 
filled with masqueraders) before making their appearance. 
No sooner had the clock ceased striking, however, than they 
rushed, or rather rolled in, alt together— for the impediments 
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THE BLACK CAT 


F or the most wiid yet most homely narrative which I am 
about to pen, I neither expect nor solicit belief. Mad indeed 
vould I be to expect it, in a case where my very senses reject 
heir own evidence. Yet, mad am 1 not — and very surely do 
[ not dream. But to-morrow I die, and to-day I would un- 
aurden my soul. My immediate purpose is to place before the 
'orld, plainly, succinctly, and without comment, a scries of 
icre household events. In their consequences, these events 
nave terrified — ^have tortured — have destroyed me. Yet I 
will not attempt to expound them. To me, they have pre- 
sented little but horror — to many they will seem less terrible 
than baroques. Hereafter, perhaps, some intellect may be 
found which will reduce my phantasm to the commonplace — 
some intellect more calm, more logical, and far less excitable 
than my own, which will perceive, in the circumstances I de- 
tail with awe, nothing more than an ordinary succession of 
k'cr^' natural causes and effects. 

From my infancy I was noted for the docility and humanity 
af my disposition. My tenderness of heart was even so con- 
spicuous as to make me the jest of my companions. I was 
ispcciaiiy fond of animats, and was indulged by my parents 
vilh a great variety of pets. With these I spent most of my 
iron, and never was so happy as when feeding and caressing 
hem. This peculiarity of character grew with my growth, 
md, in my manhood, I derived from it one of my principal 
ources of pleasure. To those who have cherished an affection 
or a faithful and sagacious dog, I need hardly be at the trouble 
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But my disease grew. upon me — for what disease is like Al- 
cohol! — and at length even Pluto, who was now becoming old, 
and consequently somewhat peevish — even Pluto began to 
experience the effects of my ill temper. 

One night, returning home, much intoxicated, from one of 
my haunts about town, 1 fancied that the cat avoided my pres- 
ence. 1 seized him; when, in his fright at my violence, he in- 
flicted a slight wound upon my hand with his teeth. The 
fury of a demon instantly possessed me. I knew myself no 
longer. My original soul seemed, at once, to take its fiighl 
from my body; and a more than fiendish malevolence, gin- 
nurtured, thrilled every fibre of my frame. I took from mj 
waistcoat-pocket a pyenknife, opened it, grasped the pool 
beast by the throat, and deliberately cut one of its eyes from 
'• the socket! I blush, 1 bum, 1 shudder, while I pen the damnable 
atrocity. 

^Vhen reason returned with the morning — when I had slept 
off the fumes of the night’s debauch — 1 experienced a senti- 
ment half of horror, half of remorse, for the crime of whict 
I had been guilty; but it was, at best, a feeble and equivoca’ 
feeling, and the soul remained untouched. I again plunged 
into excess, and soon drowned in wine all memory of the deed 

In the meantime the cat slowly recovered. The socket ol 
the lost eye presented, it is true, a frightful appearance, bu' 
he no longer appeared to suffer any pain. He went about tht 
house as usual, but, as might be expected, fled in extrems 
terror at my approach. I had so much of my old heart left 
as to be at first grieved by this evident dislike on the part of ; 
creature which had once so loved me. But this feeling soot 
pve place to irritation. And then came, as if to my final ant 
irrevocable overthrow, the spirit of Perverseness. Of thii 
spirit philosophy takes no account. Yet I am not more sun 
that my soul lives, than I am that perverseness is one of tht 
primitive impulses of the human heart— one of the indivisibh 
primary faculties, or sentiments, which give direction to th( 
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in great measure, resisted the action of the fire— a fact which 
I attributed to its having been recently spread. About this 
wall a dense crowd were collected, and many persons seemed 
to be examining a particular portion of it with very minute 
and eager attention. The words “strangel” “singular!” and 
other similar expressions, excited my curiosity. I approached 
and saw, as if graven in bas-relief upon the white surface, the 
figure of a gigantic cat. The impression was given with an ac- 
curacy truly marvellous. There was a rope about the animal’s 
neck. 

When I first beheld this apparition — for I could scarcely 
regard it as less — my wonder and my terror were extreme. 
But at length reflection came to my aid. The cat, 1 remem- 
bered, had been hung in a garden adjacent to the house. Upon 
>:the alarm of fire, this garden had been immediately filled by 
the crowd — by some one of whom the animal must have been 
" from the tree and thrown, through an open window, into 
my chamber. This had probably been done with the view 
of arousing me from sleep. The falling of other walls had 
compressed the victim of my cruelty into the substance of 
the freshly-spread plaster; the lime of which, with the flames, 
and the ammonia from the carcass, had then accomplished 
the portraiture as I saw it. 

Although I thus readily accounted to my reason, if not al- 
together to my conscience, for the startling fact just detailed, 
it did not the less fail to make a deep impression upon my 
fancy. For months I could not rid myself of the phantasm 
of the cat; and, during this period, there came back into my 
spirit a half-sentiment that seemed, but was not, remorse. I 
went so far as to regret the loss of the animal, and to look 
about me, among the vile haunts which I now habitually fre- 
quented, for another pet of the same species, and of some- 
what similar appearance, with which to supply its place. 

One night as I sat, half stupefied, in a den of more than 
infamy, my attention was suddenly drawn to some black ob- 
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discovery, on the morning after I brought it home, that, like 
Pluto, it also had been deprived of one of its eyes. This cir- 
cumstance, however, only endeared it to my wife, who,- as I 
have already said, possessed, in a high degree, that humanity 
of feeling which had once been my distinguishing trait, and 
the source of many of my simplest and purest pleasures. - 
With my aversion to this cat, however, its partiality for 
myself seemed to increase. It followed my footsteps with a 
pertinacity which it would be difficult to make the reader com- 
prehend. Whenever I sat, it .would crouch beneath my chair, 
or spring upon my knees, covering me with its loathsome 
caresses. If 1 arose to walk it would get between my feet and 
thus nearly throw me down, or, fastening its long and sharp 
claws in my dress, clamber, in this manner, to my breast, 
such times, although 1 longed to destroy it with a blow, 
was yet withheld from so doing, partly by a memory of 
■ ly former crime, but chiefly — let me confess it at once — by 
absolute dread of the beast. 

This dread was not exactly a dread of physical evil — and 
3 'ct I should be at a loss how otherwise to define it. I am al- 
most ashamed to own — yes, even in this felon’s cell, I am 
almost ashamed to own — that the terror and horror with 
which the animal inspired me, had been heightened by one of 
the merest chimeras it would be possible to conceive. My 
wife had called my attention, more than once, to the character 
of the mark of white hair, of which 1 have spoken, and which 
constituted the sole visible difference between the strange 
beast and the one 1 had destroyed. The reader will remember 
that this mark, although large, had been originally very in- 
definite; but, by slow degrees — degrees nearly imperceptible, 
and which for a long time my reason struggled to reject as 
fanciful — it had, at length, assumed a rigorous distinctness 
of outline. It was now the representation of an object that I 
shudder to name — and for this, above all, I loathed, and 
dreaded, and would have rid myself of the monster had I 
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dared — ^it was now, I say, the image of a hideous — of a ghastly 
thing — of the Gallows! — oh, mournful and terrible engine of 
Horror and of Crime~of Agony and of Death! 

And now was I indeed wretched beyond the wretchedness 
of mere Humanity. And a brute beast — ^whose fellow I had 
contemptuously destroyed — a brute beast to work out for me 
— for me, a man fashioned in the image of the High God — so 
much of insufferable woe! Alas! neither by day nor by night 
knew I the blessing of rest any more! During the former the 
creature left me no moment alone, and in the latter I started 
hourly from dreams of unutterable fear to find the hot breath 
of the thing upon my face, and its vast weight — an incarnate 
nightmare that I had no power to shake off — incumbent eter- 
nally upon my heart! 

Beneath the pressure of torments such as these the feeble 
.remnant of the good within me succumbed. Evil thoughts be- 
came my sole intimates — the darkest and most evil of thoughts. 
The moodiness of my usual temper increased to hatred of all 
things and of all mankind; while from the sudden, frequent, 
and ungovernable outbursts of a fury to which I now blindly 
abandoned myself, my uncomplaining wife, alas, was the 
most usual and the most patient of sufferers. 

One day she accompanied me, upon some household errand, 
into the cellar of the old building which our poverty com- 
pelled us to inhabit. The cat followed me down the steep 
stairs, and, nearly throwing me headlong, exasperated me to 
madness. Uplifting an axe, and forgetting in my wrath the 
childish dread which had hitherto stayed my hand, I aimed a 
blow at the animal, which, of course, would have proved in- 
stantly fatal had it descended as I wished. But this blow was 
arrested by the hand of my wife. Goaded by the interference 
into a rage more than demoniacal, I withdrew my arm from 
her grasp and buried the axe in her brain. She fell dead upon 
the spot without a groan. 

This hideous murder accomplished, I set myself forthwith, 
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and with entire deliberation, to the task of concealing the 
body. 1 knew that 1 could not remove it from the house, either 
by day or by night, without the risk of being observed by Oie 
neighbors. Many projects entered my mind. At one period 
1 thought of cutting the corpse into minute fragments, and 
destroying them by' fire. At another, I resolved to dig a grave 
for it in the floor of the cellar. Again, I deliberated about cast- 
ing it in the well in the yard — about packing it in a bo.x, as 
if merchandise, with the usual arrangements, and so getting 
a porter to take it from the house. Finally I hit upon what I 
considered a far better expedient than either of these. I deter- 
mined to wall it up in the cellar, as the monks of the Middle 
Ages arc recorded to have walled up their victims. 

For a purpose such as this the cellar was well adapted. Its 
'walls were loosely constructed, and had lately been plastered 

uughout with a rough plaster, which the dampness of the 
..tmosphere had prevented from hardening. Moreover, in one 
of the walls was a projection, caused by a false chimney, or 
fireplace, that had been filled up and made to resemble the 
rest of the cellar. 1 made no doubt that 1 could readily displace 
the bricks at this point, insert the corpse, and wall the whole 
up as before, so that no eye could detect any thing suspicious. 

And in this calculation I was not deceived. By means of a 
crowbar I easily dislodged the bricks, and, having carefully 
deposited the body against the inner wall, 1 propped it in that 
position, while with little trouble I relaid the whole structure 
as it originally stood. Having procured mortar, sand, and 
hair, with every' possible precaution, I prepared a plaster 
which could not be distinguished from the old, and with this 
I very carefully went over the new brick-work. When I had 
finished. I felt satisfied that all w.as right. The wall did not 
present the slightest appearance of having been disturbed. 
Tiic rubbish on the floor was picked up with the minutest 
care. I looked around triumphantly, and said to myself: 
Here at least, tlicn, my’ labor has not been in vain.” 
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IV wav of triumph, and to tender doubiy sure theiussunmce 

if mv guiltlessness. ’ , j 

“Gentlemen,” 1 said at last, as the party ascended the 
;teps, “I delight to have allayed your suspicions. I wish you 
dl health and a little more courtesi'. By the bye, gentlemen, 
L>j;s ^this is a verj’ well-constructed house,*' (in the rabid de- 

sire to say something easily, I scarcely hnew what I uttered at 
ail) , — ^“1 may say an excel’enily well-constructed house. These 
Vi’alls — are you going, gentlemen? — ^these walls are solidly put 
loccther”; and here, through the mere frenzy of bravado, I 
rapped heavily uith a cane which 1 held in my hand, upon 
that very portion of the brickwork behind which stood the 
corpse of the wife of my bosom. 

But may God shield and deliver me from the fangs of the 
Arch-Fiend! No sooner had the reverberation of my blows 
surd; into silence, than I was answered by a voice from 
ithin the tomb! — by a cn'. at first mufiled and broken, like 
die sobbing of a child, and then quickly swelling into one long, 
loud, and continuous scream, utterly anomalous and inhuman 
— a howl — a wailing shriek, half of horror and half of tri- 
umph, such as might have arisen only out of hell, conjointly 
from the throats of the damned in their agony and of the 
demons that exult in the damnation. 

Of my own thoughts it is folly to speak. Sw'oon'mg, 1 stag- 
gered to the opposite wall. For one instant the parts' on the 
stairs remained motionless, through extremity of terror and 
awe. In the next a dozen stout arms were toiling at the w’all. 
It fell bodily. Tne corpse, already greatly decayed and dotted 
with gore, stood erect before the eyes of the spectators. Upon 
its head, with red extended mouth and solitary eye of fire, 
sat the hideous beast whose craft had seduced me into mur- 
der, and whose informing voice had consigned me to the hang- 
man. I had walled the monster up within the tomb. 
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shrine of the most passionate devotion? I but indistinctly re- 
call the fact itself — :what wonder that I have utterly forgotten 
the circumstances which originated or attended it? And, in- 
deed, if ever that spirit which is entitled Romance — if ever 
she, the wan and the misty-winged Ashtophet of idolatrous 
Egypt, presided, as they tell, over marriages ill-omened, then 
most surely she presided over mine. 

There is one dear topic, however, on which my memory 
fails me not. It is the person of Ligeia. In stature she was tall, 
somewhat slender, and, in her latter days, even emaciated. I 
would in vain attempt to portray the majesty, the quiet ease of 
her demeanor, or the incomprehensible lightness and elasticity 
of her footfall. She came and departed as a shadow. I was 
never made aware of her entrance into my closed study, save 
■ y the dear music of her low sweet voice, as she placed her 
'ule hand upon my shoulder. In beauty of face no maiden 
■ cr equalled her. It was the radiance of an opium-dream — an 
airy and spirit-lifting vision more wildly divine than the phan- 
tasies which hovered about the slumbering souls of the daugh- 
ters of Delos. Yet her features were not of that regular mould 
which we have been falsely taught to worship in the classical 
labors of the heathen. "There is no exquisite beauty,” says 
Bacon, Lord Verulam, speaking truly of all the forms and 
genera of beauty, "without some strangeness in the propor- 
tion.” Yet, although I saw that the features of Ligeia were 
not of a classic regularity — although I perceived that her love- 
liness was indeed “exquisite,” and felt that there was much of 
"strangeness” pervading it, yet I have tried in vain to detect 
the irregularity and to trace home my own perception of "the 
strange." 1 examined the contour of the lofty and pale fore- 
head — it was faultless — how cold indeed that word when ap- 
plied to a majesty so divine! — the skin rivalling the purest 
ivory, the commanding extent and repose, the gentle promi- 
nence of the regions above the temples; and then the raven- 
black, the glossy, the luxuriant, and naturally-curling tresses, 
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tures, and must, after all, be referred to as the expression. Ah, 
word of no meaning! behind whose vast latitude of mere 
sound we intrench our ignorance of so much of the spiritual. 
The expression of the eyes of Ligeia! How for long hours 
have I pondered upon it! How have I, through the whole of 
a midsummer night, struggled to fathom it! What was it — 
that something more profound than the well of Democritus — 
which lay far within the pupils of my beloved? What ivas it? 
I was possessed with a passion to -discover. Those eyes! those 
large, those shining, those divine orbs! they became to me 
twin stars of Leda, and I to them devoutest of astrologers. 

There is no point, among the many incomprehensible 
anomalies of the science of mind, more thrillingly exciting 
than the fact — never, I believe, noticed in the schools — that 
our endeavors to recall to memory something long for- 
«iten, we often find ourselves upon the very verge of re- 
, iiiombrance, without being able, in the end, to remember. 
And thus how frequently, in my intense scrutiny of Ligeia’s 
eyes, have I felt approaching the full knowledge of their ex- 
pression — felt it approaching — yet not quite be mine — and 
so at length entirely depart! And (strange, oh, strangest mys- 
ter)' of all!) I found, in the commonest objects of the universe, 

. a circle of analogies to that expression. I mean to say that, 
subsequently to the period when Ligeia’s beauty passed into 
my spirit, there dwelling as in a shrine, I derived, from many 
existences in the material world, a sentiment such as I felt al- 
ways around, within me, by her large and luminous orbs. Yet 
not the more could I define that sentiment, or analj'ze, or even 
steadily view it. I recognized it, let me repeat, sometimes in 
the surt'ey of a rapidly growing vine — in the contemplation 
of a moth, a butterfly, a chrysalis, a stream of running water. 
I have felt it in the ocean — in the falling of a meteor. I have 
felt it in the glances of unusually aged people. And 
there are one or two stars in heaven (one especially, a star 
of the sixth magnitude, double and changeable, to be found 
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near the large star in Lyra) in a telescopic scrutiny of which 
I have been made aware of the feeling. I have been filled with 
it by certain sounds from stringed instruments, and not un- 
frequently by passages from books. Among innumerable other 
instances, I well remember something in a volume of Joseph 
Glanvill, which (perhaps merely from its quaintness — ^who 
shall say?) never failed to inspire me with the sentiment: 
“And the will therein lieth, which dieth not. Who knoweth the 
mysteries of the will, with its vigor? For God is but -a great 
will pervading all things by nature of its intentness. Man 
doth not yield him to the angels, nor unto death utterly, save 
only through the weakness of his feeble will.” 

Length of years and subsequent reflection have enabled me 
to trace, indeed, some remote connection between this pas- 
sage in the English moralist and a portion of the character 
of Ligeia. An intensity in thought, action, or speech was pos- 
sibly, in her, a result, or at least an index, of that gigantic 
volition which, during our long intercourse, failed to give 
other and more immediate evidence of its existence. Of all the 
women whom I have ever known, she, the outwardly calm, 
the ever-placid Ligeia, was the most violently a prey to the 
tumultuous vultures of stern passion. And of such passion I 
could form no estimate, save by the miraculous expansion of 
those eyes which at once so delighted and appalled me, — by 
the almost magical melody, modulation, distinctness, and 
placidity of her very low voice, — and by the fierce energy 
(rendered doubly effective by contrast with her manner of 
utterance) of the wild words which she habitually uttered. 

I have spoken of the learning of Ligeia; it was immense — 
such as I have never known in woman. In the classical tongues 
was she deeply proficient, and as far as my own acquaintance 
extended in regard to the modern dialects of Europe, I have 
never known her at fault. Indeed upon any theme of the 
most admired because simply the most abstruse of the boasted 
erudition of the Academy, have I ever found Ligeia at fault? 
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How singularly — ^how thrillingly, this one point in the nature 
of my wife has forced itself, at this late period only, upon 
my attention! 1 said her knowledge was such as I have never 
known in woman — ^but where breathes the man who has 
traversed, and successfully, all the wide areas of moral, physi- 
cal, and mathematical science? I saw not then what I now 
clearly perceive, that the acquisitions of Ligeia were gigantic, 
were astounding; yet I was sufficiently aware of her infinite 
supremacy to resign myself, with a child-like confidence, to 
her guidance through the chaotic world of metaphysical in- 
vestigation at which I was most busily occupied during the 
earlier years of our marriage. With how vast a triumph — 
with how vivid a delight — with how much of all that is ethereal 
in hope did 1 feci, as she bent over me in studies but little 
sought — but less known, — that delicious vista by slow degrees 
■i nding before me, down whose long, gorgeous, and all un- 
ti ddcn path, I might at length pass onward to the goal of a 
wisdom too divinely precious not to be forbidden! 

How poignant, then, must have been the grief with which, 
after some years, I beheld my well-grounded expectations take 
wings to themselves and fly away! Without Ligeia I was but as 
a child groping benighted. Her presence, her readings alone, 
rendered vividly luminous the many mysteries of the tran- 
scendentalism in which we were immersed. Wanting the radi- 
ant lustre of her eyes, letters, lambent and golden, grew duller 
than Saturnian lead. And now those eyes shone less and less 
frequently upon the pages over which I pored. Ligeia grew 
ill. The wild eyes blazed with a too — too glorious effulgence; 
the pale fingers became of the transparent waxen hue of the 
grave; and the blue veins upon the lofty forehead swelled 
and sank impetuously with the tides of the most gentle emo- 
tion. I saw that she must die — and I struggled desperately jn 
spirit with the grim Azrael. And the struggles of the passionate 
wife were, to my astonishment, even more energetic than my 
own. There had been much in her stern nature to impress 
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me with the belief that, to her, death would have come with- 
out its terrors; but not so. Words are impotent to convey any 
just idea of the fierceness of resistance with which she wrestled 
with the Shadow. I groaned in anguish at the pitiable spectacle. 
I would have soothed — would have reasoned; but in the in- 
tensity of her wild desire for life — for life — but for life — 
solace and reason were alike the uttermost of folly. Yet not 
until the last instance, amid the most convulsive writhings of 
her fierce spirit, was shaken the external placidity of her de- 
meanor. Her voice grew more gentle — grew more low — ^yet 
I would not wish to dwell upon the wild meaning of the 
quietly uttered words. My brain reeled as I hearkened, en- 
tranced, to a melody more than mortal — to assumptions and 
aspirations which mortality had never before known. 

That she loved me I should not have doubted; and I might 
have been easily aware that, in a bosom such as hers, love 
would have reigned no ordinary passion. But in death only 
was I fully impressed with the strength of her affection. For 
long hours, detaining my hand, would she pour out before 
me the overflowing of a heart whose more than passionate 
devotion amounted to idolatry. How had I deserved to be 
so blessed by such confessions? — how had I deserved to be 
so cursed with the removal of my beloved in the hour of 
my making them? But upon this subject I cannot bear to di- 
late. Let me say only, that in Ligeia’s more than womanly 
abandonment to a love, alas! all unmerited, all unworthily be- 
stowed, I at length recognized the principle of her longing, 
with so wildly earnest a desire, for the life which was now 
fleeing so rapidly away. It is this wild longing — it is this eager 
vehemence of desire for life — but for life — that I have no 
power to portray — no utterance capable of expressing. 

At high noon of the night in which she departed, beckoning 
me, peremptorily, to her side, she bade me repeat certain 
verses composed by herself not many days before. I obeyed 
her. They were these: — 
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Lo! ’tis a gala night 

Within the lonesome latter years! 

An angel throng, bewinged, bedight 
In veils, and drowned in tears. 

Sit in a theatre, to see 

A play of hopes and fears, 

While the orchestra breathes fitfully 
The music of the spheres. 

Mimes, in the form of God on high, 

- Mutter and mumble low, 

And hither and thither fly; 

Mere puppets they, who come and go 
At bidding of vast formless things 
That shift the scenery to and fro. 
Flapping from out their condor wings 
Invisible Woe! 

That motley drama! — oh, be sure 
It shall not be forgot! 

With its Phantom chased for evermore, 

By a crowd that seize it not. 

Through a circle that ever returneth in 
To the self-same spot; 

And much of Madness, and more of Sin 
And Horror, the soul of the plot! 

But see, amid the mimic rout 
A crawling shape intrude! 

A blood-red thing that writhes from out 
The scenic solitude! 

It writhes! — it writhes! — with mortal pangs 
The mimes become its food. 

And the seraphs sob at vermin fangs 
In human gore imbued. 
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Out — out are the lights — out allJ 
And over each quivering form, 

The curtain, a funeral pall. 

Comes down with the rush of a storm — 

And the angels, all pallid and wan. 

Uprising, unveiling, affirm 
That the play is the tragedy, “Man,” 

Ajid its hero, the Conqueror Worm. 

“O God!” half shrieked Ligeia, leaping to her feet and .ex- 
tending her arms aloft with a spasmodic movement, as I made 
an end of these lines — “O God! O Divine Father! — shall these 
things be undeviatingly so? — shall this conqueror be not once 
conquered? Are we not part and parcel in Thee? Who — ^who 
knoweth the mysteries of the will with its vigor? Man doth not 
yield him to the angels, nor unto death utterly, save only 
through the weakness of his feeble will.” 

And now, as if exhausted with emotion, she suffered her 
white arms to fall, and returned solemnly to her bed of death. 
And as she breathed her last sighs, there came mingled with 
them a low murmur from her lips. I bent to them my ear, and 
distinguished, again, the concluding words of the passage in 
Glanvill: “Man doth not yield him to the angels, nor unto 
death utterly, save only through the weakness of his feeble 
will.” 

She died: and I, crushed into the very dust with sorrow, 
. could no longer endure the lonely desolation of my dwelling in 
the dim and decaying city by the Rhine. I had no lack of what 
the world calls wealth. Ligeia had brought me far more, very 
' far more, than ordinarily falls to the lot of mortals. After a 
few months, therefore, of weary and aimless wandering, I 
purchased and put in some repair, an abbey, which I shall 
not name, in one of the wildest and least frequented portions 
of fair England. The gloomy and dreary grandeur of the build- 
ing, the almost savage aspect of the domain, the manv-'vehn-^ 
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choly and time-honored memories connected with both, had 
much in unison with the feelings of utter abandonment which 
had driven me into that remote and unsocial region of' the 
:ountry. Yet although the external abbey, with its verdant de- 
:ay hanging about it, suffered but little alteration, I gave way, , 
with a child-like perversity, and perchance with a faint hope 
of alleviating my sorrows, to a display of more than regal mag- 
nificence within. For such follies, even in childhood, I had 
imbibed a taste, and now they came back to me as if in the 
dotage of grief. Alas, I feel how much even of incipient mad- 
ness might have been discovered in the gorgeous and fantastic 
draperies, in the solemn carvings of Egypt, in the wild cor- 
nices and furniture, in the Bedlam patterns of the carpets of 
tufted gold! I had become a bounden slave in the trammels 
of opium, and my labors and my orders had taken a coloring 
from my dreams. But these absurdities I must not pause to 
detail. Let me speak only of that one chamber, ever accursed, 
whither, in a moment of mental alienation, I led from the 
altar as my bride — as the successor of the unforgotten Ligeia 
— ^the fair-haired and blue-eyed Lady Rowena Trevanion, of 
Tremaine, 

There is no individual portion of the architecture and deco- 
ration of that bridal chamber which is not now visibly before 
me. Where were the souls of the haughty family of the bride, 
when, through thirst of gold, they permitted to pass the thresh- 
old of an apartment so bedecked, a maiden and a daughter so 
beloved? I have said, that I minutely remember the details of 
the chamber — ^yet I am sadly forgetful on topics of deep mo- 
ment; and here there was no system, no keeping, in the fan- 
tastic display, to take hold upon the memory. The room lay 
in a high turret of the castellated abbey, was pentagonal in 
shape, and of capacious size. Occupying the whole southern 
face of the pentagon was the sole window — an immense sheet 
of unbroken glass from Venice — a single pane, and tinted of a ■ 
leaden hue, so that the rays of either the sun or moon passing 
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through it, fell with a ghastly lustre on the objects within. 
Over the upper portion of this huge window, extended the 
trellis-work of an aged vine, which clambered up the massy 
walls of the turret. The ceiling, of gloomy-looking oak, was 
excessively lofty, vaulted, and elaborately fretted with the 
wildest and most grotesque specimens of a semi-Gothic, semi- 
Druidical device. From out the most central recess of this 
melancholy vaulting, depended, by a single chain of gold with 
long links, a huge censer of the same metal, Saracenic in pat- 
tern, and with many perforations so contrived that there 
writhed in and out of them, as if endued with a serpent vitality, 
a continual succession of parti-colored fires. 

Some few ottomans and golden candelabra, of Eastern 
figure, were in various stations about; and there was the couch, 
too — the bridal couch — of an Indian model, and low, and 
sculptured of solid ebony, with a pall-like canopy above. In 
each of the angles of the chamber stood on end a gigantic 
sarcophagus of black granite, from the tombs of the kings over 
against Luxor, with their aged lids full of immemorial sculp- 
ture, But in the draping of the apartment lay, alas! the chief 
phantasy of all. The lofty walls, gigantic in height — even un- 
proportionably so — ^were hung from summit to foot, in vast 
folds, with a heavy and massive-looking tapestry— tapestry of 
a material which was found alike as a carpet on the floor, 
as a covering for the ottomans and the ebony bed, as a canopy 
for the bed and as the gorgeous volutes of the curtains which 
partially shaded the window. The material was the richest 
cloth of gold. It was spotted all over, at irregular intervals, 
with arabesque figures, about a foot in diameter, and wrought 
upon the cloth in patterns of the most jetty black. But these 
figures partook of the true character of the arabesque only 
when regarded from a single point of view. By a contrivance 
now common, and indeed traceable to a very remote period of 
antiquity, they were made changeable in aspect. To one enter- 
ing the room, they bore the appearance of simple monstrosi- 
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which had been ordered by her physicians, and hastened across 
the chamber to procure it. But, as I stepped beneath the light 
of the censer, two circumstances of a startling nature attracted 
my attention. I had felt that some palpable although invisible 
object had passediightly by my person; and 1 saw that there 
lay upon the golden carpet, in the very middle of the rich 
lustre thrown from the censer, a shadow — a faint, indefinite 
shadow of angelic aspect — such as might be fancied for the 
shadow of a shade. But I was wild with the excitement of an 
immoderate dose of opium, and heeded these things but little, 
nor spoke of them to Rowena. Having found the wine, I re- 
crossed the chamber, and poured out a goblctful, which I held 
to the lips of the fainting lady. She had now partially recov- 
ered, however, and took the vessel herself, while I sank, upon 
an ottoman near me, with my eyes fastened upon her person. 

\ was then that I became distinctly aware of a gentle foot- 
'll upon the carpet, and near the couch; and in a second 
lereafter, as Rowena was in the act of raising the wine to 
her lips, I saw, or may have dreamed that I saw, fall within 
the goblet, as if from some invisible spring in the atmosphere 
of the room, three or four large drops of a brilliant and ruby 
colored fluid. If this I saw — not so Rowena. She swallowed the 
wine unhesitatingly, and I forbore to speak to her of a cir- 
cumstance which must, after all, I considered, have been but 
the suggestion of a vivid imagination, rendered morbidly ac-. 
live by the terror of the lady, by the opium, and by the hour. 

Yet I cannot conceal it from my own perception that, imme- 
diately subsequent to the fall of the ruby-drops, a rapid change 
for the worse took place in the disorder of my wife; so that, 
on the third subsequent night, the hands of her menials pre- 
pared her for the tomb, and on the fourth, I sat alone, with 
her shrouded body, in that fantastic chamber which had re- 
ceived her as my bride. Wild visions, opium-engendered, 
flitted, shadow-like, before me. I gazed with unquiet eye upon 
the sarcophagi in the angles of the room, upon the varying 
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figures of the drapery, and upon the writhing of the parti- 
colored fires in the censer overhead. My eyes then fell, as I 
called to mind the circumstances of a former night, to the 
spot beneath the glare of the censer where I had seen the faint 
traces of the shadow. It was there, however, no longer; and 
breathing with greater freedom, I turned my glances to the 
pallid and rigid figure upon the bed. Then rushed upon me a 
thousand memories of Ligeia — and then came back upon my 
heart, with the turbulent violence of a flood, the whole of 
that unutterable woe with which I had regarded her thus en- 
shrouded. The night waned; and still, with a bosom full of 
bitter thoughts of the one only and supremely beloved, I re- 
mained gazing upon the body of Rowena. 

It might have been midnight, or perhaps earlier, or later, for 
I had taken no note of time, when a sob, low, gentle, but very 
distinct, startled me from my revery. I felt that it came from 
the bed of ebony — the bed of death. I listened in an agony of 
superstitious terror — but there was no repetition of the sound. 
I strained my vision to detect any motion in the corpse — but 
there was not the slightest perceptible. Yet I could not have 
been deceived. I had heard the noise, however faint, and my 
soul was awakened within me. I resolutely and perseveringly 
kept my attention riveted upon the body. Many minutes 
elapsed before any circumstance occurred tending to throw 
light upon the mystery. At length it became evident that a 
slight, a very feeble, and barely noticeable tinge of color had 
flushed up wjthin the cheeks, and along the sunken small veins 
of the eyelids. Through a species of unutterable horror and 
awe, for which the language of mortality has no sufficiently 
energetic expression, I felt my heart cease to beat, my limbs 
grow rigid where I sat. Yet a sense of duty finally operated 
to restore my self-possession. I could no longer doubt that we 
had been precipitate in our preparations — that Rowena still 
lived. It was necessary that some immediate exertion be made; 
yet the turret was altogether apart from the portion of the 
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abbey tenanted by the servants— there were none within call— 
I had no means of summoning them to my aid without leav- 
ing the room for many minutes — and this I could not venture 
to do. 1 therefore struggled alone in my endeavors to call back 
the spirit still hovering.' In a short period it was certain, how- 
ever, that a relapse had taken place; the color disappeared 
from both eyelid and cheek, leaving a wanness even more than 
that of marble; the lips became doubly shrivelled and pinched 
up in the ghastly expression of death; a repulsive clamminess 
and coldness overspread rapidly the surface of the body; and 
all the usual rigorous stiffness immediately supervened. I fell 
back with a shudder upon the couch from which I had been 
so startlingly aroused, and again gave myself up to passionate 
waking visions of Ligeia. 

An hour thus elapsed, when (could it be possible?) I was a 
.second time aware of some vague sound issuing from the 

gion of the bed. I listened — in extremity of horror. The 
sound came again — it was a sigh. Rushing to the corpse, I saw 
— distinctly saw — a tremor upon the lips. In a minute after- 
ward they relaxed, disclosing a bright line of the pearly teeth. 
Amazement now struggled in my bosom with the profound 
awe which had hitherto reigned there alone. I felt that my 
vision grew dim, that my reason wandered; and it was only 
by a violent effort that I at length succeeded in nerving myself 
to the task which duty thus once more had pointed out. There 
was now a partial glow upon the forehead and upon the cheek 
and throat; a perceptible warmth pervaded the whole frame; 
there was even a slight pulsation at the heart. The lady lived; 
and with redoubled ardor I betook myself to the task of res- 
toration. I chafed and bathed the temples and the hands, and 
used every exertion which experience, and no little medical 
reading, could suggest. But in vain. Suddenly, the color fled, 
the pulsation ceased, the lips resumed the expression of the 
dead, and, in an instant afterward, the whole body took upon 
itself the icy chilliness, the livid hue, the intense rigidity, the 
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sunken outline, and all the loathsome peculiarities of that 
which has been, for many days, a tenant of the tomb. 

And again I sunk into visions of Ligeia — and^ again (what 
marvel that I shudder while I write?), again there reached my 
ears a low sob from the region of the ebony bed. But why shall 
I minutely detail the unspeakable horrors of that night? Why 
shall I pause to relate how, time after time, until near the 
period of the gray dawn, this hideous drama of revivification 
was repeated; how each terrific relapse was only into a sterner 
and apparently more irredeemable death; how each agony 
wore the aspect of a struggle with some invisible foe; and how 
each struggle was succeeded by I know not what of wild 
change in the personal appearance of the corpse? Let me 
hurry to a conclusion. 

The greater part of the fearful night had worn away, and 
she who had been dead once again stirred — and now more 
vigorously than hitherto, although arousing from a dissolution 
more appalling in its utter hopelessness than any. I had long 
ceased to struggle or to move, and remained sitting rigidly 
upon the ottoman, a helpless prey to a whirl of violent emo- 
tions, of which extreme awe was perhaps the least terrible, the 
least consuming. The corpse, I repeat, stirred, and now more 
vigorously than before. The hues of life flushed up with un- 
wonted energy into the countenance — the limbs relaxed — and, 
save that the eyelids were yet pressed heavily together, and 
that the bandages and draperies of the grave still imparted 
their charnel character to the figure, I might have dreamed 
that' Rowena had indeed shaken off, utterly, the fetters of 
Death. But if this idea was not, even then, altogether adopted, 
1 could at least doubt no longer, when, arising from the bed, 
tottering, with feeble steps, with closed eyes, and with the 
manner of one bewildered in a dream, the thing that was en- 
shrouded advanced boldly and palpably into the middle of the 
apartment. 

I trembled not — stirred not — for a crowd of unutterable 
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' acies connected with the air, the stature, the demeanor, of 
e figure, rushing hurriedly through my brain, had paralyzed 
•had chilled me into stone. I stirred not — ^but gazed upon 
e apparition. There was a mad disorder in my thoughts — a 
mult unappeasable. Could it, indeed, be the living Rowens 
ao confronted me? Could it, indeed, be Rowena of all — the 
ir-haired, the blue-eyed Lady Rowena Trevanion of Tre- 
aine? Why, why should I doubt it? The bandage lay heavily 
)out the mouth — ^but then might it not be the mouth of 
le breathing Lady of Tremaine? And the cheeks — ^there jvere 
ic roses as in her noon of life — ^yes, these might indeed be 
ic fair cheeks of the living Lady of Tremaine. And the chin, 
ith its dimples, as in health, might it not be hers? — but had 
ic then grown taller since her malady? What inexpressible 
ladncss seized me with that thought? One bound, and I had 
:ached her fdet! Shrinking from my touch, she let fall from 
er head, unloosened, the ghastly cerements which had con- 
ned it, and there streamed forth into the rushing atmosphere 
f the chamber huge masses of long and dishevelled hair; it 
as blacker than the raven wings of midnight! And now slowly 
pened the eyes of the figure which stood before me. “Here 
len, at least,” I shrieked aloud, “can I never — can I never be 
Jstaken — these arc the full, and the black, and the wild eyes 
-of my lost love — of the Lady — of the Lady Ligeia.” 



THE ASSIGNATION 


Stay for me there! I will not fail 
To meet thee in that hollow vale. 

lExequy on the death of his toije, 
by Henry King, Bishop of Chichester] 


I ix-FATED and mysterious man! — bewildered in the brilliancy 
of thine own imagination, anji fallen in the flames of thine 
own youth! Again in fancy I behold thee! Once more thy form 
hath risen before me! — not — oh! not as thou art — in the cold 
valley and shadow — but as thou shouldst be — squandering 
away a life of magnificent meditation in that city of dim vi- 
sions, thine own Venice — which is a star-beloved Elysium of 
the sea, and the wide windows of whose Palladian palaces 
look down with a deep and bitter meaning upon the secrets 
of her silent waters. Yes! I repeat it — as thou shouldst be. 
There are surely other worlds than this — other thoughts than 
the thoughts of the multitude — other speculations than the 
speculations of the sophist. Who then shall call thy conduct 
into question? who blame thee for thy visionary hours, or de- 
nounce those occupations as a wasting away of life, which 
were but the .overflowings of thine everlasting energies? 

It was at Venice, beneath the covered archway there called 
the Ponte di Sospiri, that I met, for the third or fourth time the 
person of whom I speak. It is with a confused recollection 
that I bring to mind the circumstances of that meeting. Yet I 
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remember — ah! how should I forget? — the deep midnight, the 
Bridge of Sighs, the beauty of woman, and the Genius of 
Romance that stalked up and down the narrow canal. 

It was a night' of unusual gloom. The great clock of the 
Piazza had sounded the fifth hour' of the Italian evening. 
The square of the Campanile lay silent and deserted, and' the 
lights in the old Ducal Palace were dying fast away. I was re-, 
turning home from the Piazzetta, by way of the Grand Canal. 
But as my gondola arrived opposite the mouth of the canal 
San Marco, a female voice from its recesses broke suddenly 
upon the night, in one wild, hysterical, and long-continued 
shriek. Startled at the sound, I sprang upon my feet; while the 
gondolier, letting slip his single oar, lost it in the pitchy dark- 
ness beyond a chance of recovery, and we were consequently 
left to the guidance of the current which here sets from the 
greater into the smaller channel. Like some huge and sable- 
'eathered condor, we were slowly drifting down toward the 
Bridge of Sighs, when a thousand flambeaux flashing from the . 
windows, and down the staircases of the Ducal Palace, turned 
all at once that deep gloom into a livid and preternatural day. 

A child, slipping from the arms of its own mother, had fall- 
en from an upper window of the lofty structure into the deep 
and dim canal. The quiet waters had closed placidly over their 
victim; and, although my own gondola was the only one in 
sight, many a stout swimmer, already in the stream, was seek- 
ing in vain upon the surface, the treasure which was to be 
found, alas! only within the abyss. Upon the broad black mar- 
ble flagstones at the entrance of the palace, and a few steps 
above the water, stood a figure which none who then saw can 
have ever since forgotten. It was the Marchesa Aphrodite — the 
adoration of all Venice — the gayest of the gay — the most love- 
ly where all were beautiful — ^but still the young wife of the 
old and intriguing Mentoni, and the mother of that fair child, 
her first and only one, who now, deep beneath the murky 
wafer, was thinking in bitterness of heart upon her' sweet 
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effort, upon occasions of more dangerous enicrgency. With 
the mouth and chin of a deity — singular, wild, full, liquid eyes, 
whose shadows varied from pure hazel to intense and bril- 
liant jet — and a profusion of curling, black hair, from which 
a forehead of unusual breadth glearned forth at intervals all 
light and ivory — his .were features than which I have seen 
none more classically regular, except, perhaps, the marble 
ones of the Emperor Commodus. Yet his countenance was, 
nevertheless, one of those which all men have seen at some 
period of their lives, , and have never afterward seen again. It 
had no peculiar, it had no settled predominant expression to 
be fastened upon the memory; a countenance seen and instant- 
ly forgotten, but forgotten with a vague and never-ceasing 
. desire of recalling it to mind. Not that the spirit of each rapid 
\ passion failed, at any time, to throw its own distinct image 
‘ upon the mirror of that face — but that the mirror, mirror-like, 
retained no vestige of the passion, when the passion had de- 
parted. 

Upon leaving him on the night of our adventure, he 
solicited me, in what I thought an urgent manner, to call upon 
him very early the next morning.’ Shortly after sunrise, I found 
myself accordingly at his Palazzo, one of those huge structures 
of gloomy yet fantastic pomp, which tower above the waters 
of the Grand Canal in the vicinity of the Rialto. I was shown 
up a broad winding staircase of mosaics, into an apartment 
whose unparalleled splendor burst through the opening door 
with an actual glare, making me blind and dizzy with luxu- 
riousness. 

■ I knew my acquaintance to be wealthy. Report had spoken 
of his possessions in terms which 1 had even ventured to call 
terms of ridiculous exaggeration. But as I gazed about me, I 
could not bring myself to believe that the wealth of any 
subject in Europe could have supplied the princely magnifi- 
cence which burned and blazed around. 

Although, as I say, the sun had arisen, yet the room was 
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I still brilliantly lighted up. I judge from this circumstance, as 
well as from an air of exhaustion in the countenance of my 
friend, that he had not retired to bed during the whole of the 
preceding night. In the architecture and embellishments of the 
chamber, the evident design had been to dazzle and astound. 
Little attention had been paid to the decora of what is tech- 
nically called keeping, or to the proprieties of nationality. The 
eye wandered from object to object, and rested upon none — 
neither the grotesques of the Greek painters, nor the sculptures 
of the best Italian days, nt>r the huge carvings of untutored 
Egypt. Rich draperies in every part of the room trembled to 
the vibration of low, melancholy music, whose origin was not 
to be discovered. The senses were oppressed by mingled and 
conflicting perfumes, reeking up from strange convolute cen- 
sers, together with multitudinous flaring and flickering tongues 
of emerald and violet fire. The rays of the newly risen sun 
poured in upon the whole, through windows, formed each of 
a single pane of crimson-tinted glass. Glancing to and fro, in a 
thousand reflections, from curtains which rolled from their 
cornices like cataracts of molten silver, the beams of natural 
. glory mingled at length fitfully with the artificial light, and lay 
j weltering in subdued masses upon a carpet of rich, liquid- 
I looking cloth of Chili gold. 

I “Ha! hal ha! — ha! ha! ha!” — ^laughed the proprietor, rao- 
' tioning me to a seat as I entered the room, and throwing him- 
; self back at full-length upon an ottoman. “I see,” said he, per- 
ceiving that I could not immediately reconcile myself to the 
i bienseance of so singular a welcome, — “I see you are aston- 
iished at my apartment — at my statues — my pictures — my orig- 
, linality of conception in architecture and upholstery! absolute- 
ly drunk, eh, with my magnificence? But pardon me, my dear 
sir (here his tone of voice dropped to the very spirit of cor- 
diality); pardon me for my uncharitable laughter. You ap- 
peared so utterly astonished. Besides, some things are so com- 
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pletely ludicrous, that a man must laugh, or die. To die laugh- 
ing must be the most glorious of all glorious deaths! Sir 
Thomas More — a very fine man was Sir Thomas More — Sir 
Thomas More died laughing, you remember. Also in the 
‘Absurdities’ of Ravisius Textor, there is a long list of char- 
actors who came to the same magnificent end. Do you know, 
however,” continued he, musingly, “that at Sparta' (which is 
now Pala:ochori), at Sparta, I say, to the west of the citadel, 
among a chaos of scarcely visible ruins, is a kind of socle, 
upon which are still legible the letters AAHM. They are un- 
doubtedly part of rEAAEMA. Now, at Sparta were a thousand 
temples and shrines to a thousand different divinities. How ex- 
ceedingly strange that the altar of Laughter should have sur- 
vived all the others! But in the present instance,” he resumed, 
with a singular alteration of voice and manner, “I have no 
right to be merry at your expense. You might well have been 
amazed. Europe cannot produce any thing so fine as this, my 
■Jittle regal cabinet. My other apartments are by no means of 
e same order — mere uitras of fashionable insipidity. This is 
ettcr than fashion — is it not? Yet this has but to be seen to 
become the rage — that is, with those who could afford it at the 
cost of their entire patrimony. 1 have guarded, however, 
against any such profanation. With one exception, you are 
the only human being, besides myself and my valet, who has 
been admitted within the mysteries of these imperial precincts, 
since they have been bedizened as you sCc!” 

I bowed in acknowledgment — for the overpowering sense 
of splendor and perfume and music, together with the un- 
expected eccentricity of his address and manner, prevented 
me from expressing, in words, my appreciation of what I 
might have construed into a compliment. 

Here, he resumed, arising and leaning on my arm as he 
sauntered around the apartment, “here are paintings from the 
Greeks fo Cimabue, and from Cimabue to the present hour. 
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Many are chosen, as you see, with little deference to the opin- 
ions of Virtu. They are all, however, fitting tapestry for a 
chamber such as this. Here, too, are some chef-d’ceuvres of 
the unknown great; and here, unfinished designs by men, cele- 
brated in their day, whose very names the perspicacity of the 
academies has left to silence and to me. What think you,” said 
he, turning abruptly as he spoke, — “what think you of this 
Madonna della Pieta?” 

“It is Guido’s own!” I said, with all the enthusiasm of my 
nature, for I had been poring intently over its surpassing 
loveliness. “It is Guido’s own! — how could you have obtained 
it? she is undoubtedly in painting what the Venus is in sculp- 
ture.” 

“Ha!” said he, thoughtfully, “the Venus? — the beautiful 
Venus? — the Venus of the Medici? — she of the diminutive 
head and the gilded hair? Part of the left arm [here his voice 
dropped so as to be heard with difficulty], and all the right, 
are restorations, and in the coquetry of that right arm lies, I 
think, the quintessence of all affectation. Give me the Canova! 
The Apollo, too, is a copy — there can be no doubt of it — blind 
fool that I am, who cannot behold the boasted inspiration of 
the Apollo! I cannot help — pity me! — I cannot help preferring 
the Antinous. Was it not Socrates who said that the statuary 
found his statue in the block of marble? Then Michael Angelo 
was by no means original in his couplet — 

‘Non ha I’ottimo artista alcun concetto 

Che un marmo solo in se non circunscriva.’ ” 

It has been, or should be remarked, that, in the manner of 
the true gentleman, we are always aware of a difference from 
, the bearing of the vulgar, without being at once precisely able 
'to determine in what such difference consists. Allowing the 
^remark to have applied in its full 'force to the outward de- 
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Thou wast that all to me, love,. 

For which my soul did pine — 

A green isle in the sea, love, 

A fountain and a shrine, 

All wreathed with fairy fruits and flowers; 
And all the flowers were mine. 

Ah, dream too bright to last! 

Ah, starry Hope, that didst arise 
But to be overcast! 

A voice from out the Future cries, 
“Onward!”— but o’er the Past 

(Dim gulf!) my spirit hovering lies, 
Mute — motionless — aghast ! 

For alas! alas! with me 
The light of life is o’er. 

No more — no more — ^no more, 

(Such language holds the solemn sea 
To the sands upon the shore). 

Shall bloom the thunder-blasted tree. 

Or the stricken eagle soar! 

Now all my hours are trances; 

And all my nightly dreams 
Are where thy dark eye glances. 

And where thy footstep gleams 
In what ethereal dances. 

By what Italian streams. 

Alas! for that accursed time 
They bore thee o’er the billow. 

From Love to titled age and crime. 

And an unholy pillow! — 

From me, and from our misty clime,' 
Where weeps the silver willowi 
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That these lines were written in English — a language, with 
which I had not believed their author acquainted— afforded 
me little matter of .surprise. I was too well aware of the ex- 
tent of his acquirements, and of the singular pleasure he took 
in concealing them from observation, to be astonished at any 
similar discovery; but the place of date, I must confess, oc- 
casioned me no little amazement. It had been originally Lon- 
don, and afterward carefully overscored— rnot, however, so 
effectually as to conceal the word from a scrutinizing eye. I 
say, this occasioned me no little 'amazement; for 1 well remem- 
ber that, in aiormer conversation with my friend, I particular- 
ly inquired if he had at any time met in London the Marchesa 
di Mentoni (who for some years previous to her marriage 
.had resided in that city), when his answer, if I mistake not, 
gave me to understand that he had never visited the me- 
tropolis of Great Britain. I might as well here mention, that I 
have more than once heard (without, of course, giving credit 
to a report involving so many improbabilities), that the per- 
-.,son of whom I speak, was not only by birth, but in educa- 
ion, an Englishman. 

****** 

“There is one painting,” said he, without being aware of 
my notice of the tragedy, — “there is still one painting which 
you have not seen.” And throwing aside a drapery, he discov- 
ered a full-length portrait of the Marchesa Aphrodite. 

Human art could have done no more in the delineation of 
her superhuman beauty. The same ethereal figure which stood 
before me the preceding night upon the steps of the Ducal 
Palace, stood before me once again. But in the expression of 
the countenance, which was beaming all over with smiles, 
there still lurked (incomprehensible anomaly!) that fitful stain 
of melancholy which will ever be found inseparable from the 
perfection of the beautiful. Her right arm lay folded over her 
bosom. With her left she pointed downward to a curiously 
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ashioned vase. One small, fairy foot, alone visible, barely 
ouched the earth; and, scarcely discernible in the brilliant at- 
nosphere which seemed to -encircle and enshrine her loveli- 
less, floated a pair of the most delicately imagined wings. My 
'lance fell from the painting to the figure of my friend, and the 
dgorous words of Chapman’s Bussy D’Ambois, quivered in- 
tinctively upon my lips: 


“He is up 

There like a Roman statue! He will stand 
Till Death hath made him marble!” 

“Come,” he said at length, turning toward a table of richly 
inamelled and massive silver, upon which were a few goblets 
antastically stained, together with two large Etruscan vases, 
ashioned in the same extraordinary model as that in the fore- 
found of the portrait, and filled with what I supposed to be 
ohannisberger. “Come,” he said, abruptly, “let us drink! It is 
arlyi — but let us drink. It is indeed early,” he continued, raus- 
ngly, as a cherub with a heavy golden hammer made the 
partment ring with the first hour after sunrise: “it is indeed 
arly — ^but what matters it? let us drink! Let us pour out an 
'ffering to yon solemn sun which these gaudy lamps and cen- 
ers are so eager to subdue!” And having made me pledge him 
a a bumper, he swallowed in rapid succession several goblets 
if the wine. 

“To dream,” he continued, resuming the tone of his desul- 
ory conversation, as he held up to the rich light of a censer 
ine of the magnificent vases — "to dream has been the business 
if my life, I have therefore framed for myself, as you see, a 
lower of dreams. In the heart of Venice could I have erected 
. better? You behold around you, it is true, a medley of archi- 
ectural embellishments. The chastity of Ionia is offended by 
intediluvian devices, and the sphinxes of Egypt are out- 
tretched upon carpets of gold. Yet the effect is incongruous 
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to the timid alone. Proprieties of place, and especially of time, 
are the bugbears which teirify mankind from the contempla- 
tion of the magnificent. Once I was myself a decorist; but that 
sublimation of folly has palled upon my soul. All this is now 
the fitter for my purpose. Like these arabesque censers, my 
spirit is writhing in fire, and the delirium of this scene is fash- 
ioning me for the wilder visions of that land of real dreams 
whither 1 am now rapidly departing.” He here paused abrupt- 
ly, bent his head to bis bosom, and seemed to listen to a sound 
which 1 could not hear. At length, erecting his frame, he 
looked upwards, and ejaculated the lines of the Bishop of 
Chichester: 


“Stay for me there! I will not fail 
To meet thee in that hollow vale" 

next instant, confessing the power of the wine, he threw 
' at full length upon an ottoman. 

[uick step was now beard upon the staircase, and a loud 
at the door rapidly succeeded. I was hastening to antici- 
a second disturbance, when a page of Mentoni’s house- 
hold burst into the room, and faltered out, in a voice choking 
with emotion, the incoherent words, “My mistress! — my mis- 
tress! — Poisoned! — poisoned! Oh, beautiful — oh, beautiful 
Aphrodite!” 

Bewildered, I flew to the ottoman, and endeavored to arouse 
the sleeper to a sense of the startling intelligence. But his limbs 
were rigid — his lips were livid — his lately beaming eyes were 
riveted in death. I staggered back toward the table — my hand 
fell upon a cracked and blackened goblet — and a conscious- 
ness of the entire and terrible truth flashed suddenly over my 
soul. 
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id gloriously the hours flew by and the deep midnight came, 
he position of the candelabrum displeased me, and outreach- 
ig my hand with difficulty, rather than disturb my slumber- 
ig valet, I placed it so as to throw its rays more fully upon 
le book. 

But the action produced an effect altogether unanticipated, 
he rays of the numerous candles (for there were many) now 
ill within a niche of the room which had hitherto been thrown 
ito deep shade by one of the bedposts. I thus saw in vivid 
ght a picture all unnoticed before. It was the portrait of a 
oung girl just ripening into womanhood. 1 glanced at the 
aiming hurriedly, and then closed my eyes. Why I did this 
'as not at first apparent even to my own perception. But while 
ly lids remained thus shut, I ran over in mind my reason for 
a shutting them. It was an impulsive movement to gain time 
ar thought — to make sure that my vision had not deceived me 
-to calm and subdue my fancy for a more sober and more 

Uln gaze. In a very few moments I again looked fixedly 

the painting. 

That I now saw aright I could not and would not doubt; for 
be first flashing of the candles upon that canvas had seemed 
a dissipate the dreamy stupor which was stealing over my 
enscs, and to startle me at once into waking life. 

The portrait, I have already said, svas that of a young girl, 
t was a mere head and shoulders, done in what is technically 
:rmcd a vignette manner; much in the style of the favorite 
ends of Sully. The arms, the bosom, and even the ends of the 
adiant hair melted imperceptibly into the vague yet deep 
hadow which formed the background of the whole. The 
ramc was oval, richly gilded and filigreed in Moresque. As a 
ting of art nothing could be more admirable than the painting 
self. But it could have been neither the execution of the 
’ork, nor the immortal beauty of the countenance, which had 
D suddenly and so vehemently moved me. Least of all, could 
: have been that my fancy, shaken from its half slumber, had 
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mistaken the head for that of a living person. I saw at once 
that the peculiarities of the design, of the vignetting, and of 
the frame, must have instantly dispelled such idea — must have 
prevented even its momentary entertainment. Thinking ear- 
nestly upon these points, I remained, for an hour perhaps, 
half sitting, half reclining, with my vision riveted upon the 
portrait. At length, satisfied with the true secret of its effect, 
1 fell back within the bed. I had found the spell of the picture 
in an absolute life-likeliness of expression, which, at first star: 
tling, finally confounded, subdued, and appalled me. With 
deep and reverent awe I replaced the candelabrum in its for- 
mer position. The cause of my deep agitation being thus shut 
from view, I sought eagerly the volume which discussed the 
paintings and their histories. Turning to the number which 
designated the oval portrait, I there read the vague and quaint 
words which follow: 

“She was a maiden of rarest beauty, and not more lovely 
than full of glee. And evil was the hour when she saw, and 
loved, and wedded the painter. He, passionate, studious, aus- 
tere, and having already a bride in his Art: she a maiden of 
rarest beauty, and not more lovely than full of glee; all light 
and smiles, and frolicsome as the young fawn; loving and 
cherishing all things; hating only the Art which was her rival; 
dreading only the palette and brushes and other untoward in- 
struments which deprived her of the countenance of her lover. 
It was thus a terrible thing for this lady to hear the painter 
speak of his desire to portray even his young bride. But she 
was humble and obedient, and sat meekly for many weeks in 
I the dark high turret-chamber where the light dripped upon the 
pale canvas only from overhead. But he, the painter, took 
glory in his work, which went on from hour to hour, and from 
day to day. And he was a passionate, and wild, and moody 
man, who became lost in reveries; so that he would not see 
that the light which fell so ghastly in that lone turref-^hered 
the health and the spirits of his bride, whi 
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all but him. Yet she smiled on and still on, uncomplainingly, 
because she saw that the painter (who had high renown) took 
a fervid and burning pleasure in his task, and wrought day 
and night to depict her who so loved him, yet who grew daily 
more dispirited and weak. And in sooth some who beheld the 
portrait spoke of its resemblance in low words, as of a mighty’ 
marvel, and a proof not less of the power of , the painter than 
of his deep love for her whom he depicted so surpassingly 
well. But at length, as the labor drew nearer to its conclusion, 
there were admitted none into the turret; for the painter had 
grown wild with the ardor of his work, and turned his eyes 
from the canvas rarely,' even to regard the countenance of his 
wife. And he would not see that the tints which he spread upon 
the canvas were drawn from the cheeks of her who sat beside 
him.' And when many weeks had passed, and but little re- 
mained to do, save one brush upon the mouth and one tint 
’ pon the eye, the spirit of the lady again flickered up as the 
■'me within the socket of the lamp. And then the brush was 
given, and then the tint was placed; and, for one moment, 
the painter stood entranced before the work which he had 
wrought; but in the next, while he yet gazed, he grew tremu- 
lous and very pallid, and aghast, and crying with a loud voice, 
'Tliis is indeed Life itself!’ turned suddenly to regard his be- 
loved : — She was dead!” 



THE MASQUE OF THE RED DEATH 


T he “Red Death” had long devastated the country. No 
pestilence had ever been so fatal, or so hideous. Blood 
was its Avatar and its seal — the redness and the horror of 
blood. There were sharp pains, and sudden dizziness, and 
then profuse bleeding at the pores, with dissolution. The scar- 
let stains upon the body and especially upon the face of the 
victim, were the pest ban which shut him out from the aid and 
from the sympathy of his fellow-men. And the whole seizure, 
progress, and termination of the disease, were the incidents of 
half an hour. 

But the Prince Prospero was happy and dauntless and saga- 
cious. When his dominions were half depopulated, he sum- 
moned to his presence a thousand hale and light-hearted 
friends from among the knights and dames of his court, and 
with these retired to the deep seclusion of one of his castellated 
abbeys. This was an extensive and magnificent structure, the 
creation of the prince’s own eccentric yet august taste. A 
strong and lofty wall girdled it in. This wall had gates of iron. 
The courtiers, having entered, brought furnaces and massy 
hammers and welded the bolts. They jesolved to leave means 
neither of ingress nor egress to the sudden impulses of despair 
or of frenzy from within. The abbey was amply provisioned. 
With such precautions the courtiers might bid defiance to con- 
tagion. The external world could take care of itself. In the 
meantime it was folly to grieve, or to think. The prince had 
provided all the appliances of pleasure. There were buffoons, 
there were improvisatori, there were ballet-danc'' ^here were 
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musicians, there was Beauty, there was wine. All these and 
security were within. Without was the “Red Death.” 

It was toward the close of the fifth or sixth month of his, 
seclusion, and while the pestilence raged most furiously 
abroad, that the Prince Prospero entertained his thousand 
friends at a masked ball of the most unusual magnificence. 

It was a voluptuous scene, that masquerade. But first let me 
tell of the rooms in which it was held. There were seven — an 
imperial suite. In many palaces, however, such suites form 
a long and straight vista, while the folding doors slide back 
nearly to the walls on either hand, so that the view of the 
whole extent is scarcely impeded. Here the case was very dif- 
ferent; as might have been expected from the duke’s love of 
the bizarre. The apartments were so irregularly disposed that 
the vision embraced but little more than one at a time. There 
was a sharp turn at every twenty or thirty yards, and at each 
turn a novel effect. To the right and left, in the middle of each 
wall, a tall and narrow Gothic window looked out upon a 
closed corridor which pursued the windings of the suite. These 
windows were of stained glass whose color varied in accord- 
ance with the prevailing hue of the decorations of the chamber 
into which it opened. That at the eastern extremity was hung, 
for example, in blue — and vividly blue were its windows. The 
second chamber was purple in its ornaments and tapestries, 
and here the panes were purple. The third was green through- 
out, and so were the casements. The fourth was furnished and 
lighted with orange— the fifth with white— the sixth with vio- 
let. The seventh apartment was closely shrouded in black 
velvet tapestries that hung all over the ceiling and down the 
walls, falling in heavy folds upon a carpet of the same material 
and hue. But in this chamber only, the color of the windows 
failed to correspond with the decorations. The panes here were 
scarlet a deep blood color. Now in no one of the seven 
apartments was there any lamp or candelabrum, amid the pro- 
fusion of golden ornaments that lay scattered to and fro or 
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depended from the roof. There was no light of any kind ema- 
nating from lamp or candle within the suite of chambers, 
lut in the corridors that followed the suite, there stood, op- 
osite to each window, a heavy tripod, bearing a brazier of 
re, that projected its rays through the tinted glass and so 
laringly illumined the room. And thus were produced a mul- 
tude of gaudy and fantastic appearances. But in the western 
r black chamber the effect of the fire-light that streamed 
pon the dark hangings through the blood-tinted panes was 
hastly in the extreme, and produced so wild a look upon the 
ountenances of those who entered, that there were few of 
iie cbmpany bold enough to set foot within its precincts at all. 

It was in this apartment, also, that there stood against the 
restem wall, a gigantic clock of ebony. Its pendulum swung 
3 and fro with a dull, heavy, monotonous clang; and when 
le minute-hand made the circuit of the face, and the hour was 
3 be stricken, there came from the brazen lungs of the clock 
' sound which was clear and loud and deep and exceedingly 
lusical, but of so peculiar a note and emphasis that, at each 
Ipse of an hour, the musicians of the orchestra were con- 
trained to pause, momentarily, in their performance, to 
earken to the sound; and thus the waltzers perforce ceased 
leir evolutions; and there was a brief disconcert of the whole 
ay company; and, while the chimes of the clock yet rang, it 
res observed that the giddiest grew pale, and the more aged 
nd sedate passed their hands over their brows as if in con- 
used revery or meditation. But when the echoes had fully 
eased, a light laughter at once pervaded the assembly; the 
lusicians looked at each other and smiled as if at their own 
ervousness and folly, and made whispering vows, each to the 
ther, that the next chiming of the clock should produce in 
3em no similar emotion; and then, after the lapse of sixty 
linutes (which embrace three thousand and six h" ""'^d sec- 
nds of the Time that flies), there came yet anr , 5 \ing^ 
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of the clock, and then were the same disconcert and trem- 
ulousness and meditation as before. 

But, in spite of these things, it was a gay and magnificent 
revel. The tastes of the duke were peculiar. He had a fine 
eye for colors and effects. He disregarded the decora of mere 
fashion. His plans were bold and fiery, and his conceptions 
glowed with barbaric lustre. There are some who would have 
thought him mad. His followers felt that he was not. It was 
necessary to hear and see and touch him to be sure that he 
was not. 

He had directed, in great part, the movable embellishments 
of the seven chambers, upon occasion of this great fete; and 
it was his own guiding taste which had given character to the 
masqueraders. Be sure they were grotesque. There were much 
glare and glitter and piquancy and phantasm — much of what 
has been since seen in ‘■Hernani.” There were arabesque fig- 
ures with unsuited limbs and appointments. There were de- 
■'ilirious fancies such as the madman fa.shions. There were 
much of the beautiful, much of the wanton, much of the 
bizarre, something of the terrible, and not a little of that which 
might have e.xcited disgust. To and fro in the seven chambers 
there stalked, in fact, a muiluude of dreams. And these — the 
dreams — writhed in and about, taking hue from the rooms, 
and causing the wild music of the orchestra to seem as the 
echo of their steps. And, anon, there strikes the ebony clock 
which stands in tlie hall ol the velvet. And then, for a moment, 
all is still, and all is silent save the voice of the clock. The 
dreams are stifl-frozen as they stand. But the echoes of the 
chime die away- — -they have endured but an instant — and a 
light, half-subdued laughter floats alter them as they depart. 
And now again the music swells, and the dreams live, and 
writhe to and fro more merrily than ever, taking hue from 
the many-tinted windows through which stre.im the rays from 
the tripods. But to the chamber which lies most wesiw jrdly 
of the seven there arc now none of the maskers who venture; 
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for the night is waning away; and there flows a ruddier light 
through the blood-colored panes; and the blackness of the 
sable drapery appals; and to him whose foot falls upon the 
sable caipet, there comes from the near clock of ebony a muf- 
fled peal more solemnly emphatic than any which reaches 
their ears who indulge in the more remote gaieties of the other 
apartments. 

But these other apartments were densely crowded, and in 
them beat feverishly the heart of life. And the revel went 
whirlingly on, until at length there commenced the sounding 
of midnight upon the clock. And then the music ceased, as I 
have told; and the evolutions of the waltzers were quieted; 
and there was an uneasy cessation of all things as before. But 
now there were twelve strokes to be sounded by the bell of 
the clock; and thus it happened, perhaps, that more of thought 
crept, with more of time, into the meditations of the thought- 
ful among those who revelled. And thus too, it happened, 
perhaps, that before the last echoes of the last chime had ut- 
terly sunk into silence, there were many individuals in the 
crowd who had found leisure to become aware of the pres- 
ence of a masked figure which had arrested the attention of 
no single individual before. And the rumor of this new pres- 
ence having spread itself whisperingly around, there arose at 
length from the whole company a buzz, or murmur, expres- 
sive of disapprobation and surprise — then, finally, of terror, 
of horror, and of disgust. 

In an assembly of phantasms such as I have painted, it 
may well be supposed that no ordinary appearance could have 
excited such sensation. In truth the masquerade license of the 
night was nearly unlimited; but the figure in question had out- 
Heroded Herod, and gone beyond the bounds of even the 
prince’s indefinite decorum. There are chords in the hearts of 
the most reckless which cannot be touched without emotion. 
-Even with the utterly lost, to whom life and death ar^.'' 
jests, there are matters of which no jest can be m V 
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seize him; so that, unimpeded, he passed within a yard of the 
prince’s person; and, while the vast assembly, as if with one 
impulse, shrank from the centres of the rooms to the walls, 
he made his way uninterruptedly, but with the same solemn 
and measured step which had distinguished him from the first, 
through the blue chamber to the purple — ^through the purple 
to the green — through the green to the orange — through this 
again to the white — and even thence to the violet, ere a de- 
cided movement had been made to arrest him. It was then, 
however, that the Prince Prospero, maddening with rage and 
the shame of his own momentary cowardice, rushed hurriedly 
through the six chambers, while none followed him on account 
of a deadly terror that had seized upon alt. He bore aloft a 
drawn dagger, and had approached, in rapid impetuosity, to 
within three or four feet of the retreating figure, when the 
latter, having attained the extremity of the velvet apartment, 
turned suddenly and confronted his pursuer. There was a 
sharp cry — ^and the dagger dropped gleaming upon the sable 
carpet, upon which, instantly afterward, fell prostrate in death 
the Prince Prospero. Then, summoning the wild courage of 
despair, a throng of the revellers at once threw themselves 
into the black apartment, and, seizing the mummer, whose tall 
figure stood erect and motionless within the shadow of the 
ebony clock, gasped in unutterable horror at finding the grave 
cerements and corpse-like mask, which they handled with so 
violent a rudeness, untenanted by any tangible form. 

And now was acknowledged the presence of the Red Death. 
He had come like a thief in the night. And one by one dropped 
the revellers in the blood-bedewed halls of their revel, and 
died each in the despairing posture of his fall. And the life of 
the ebony clock went out with that of the last of the gay. 
And the flames of the tripods expired. And Darkness and De- 
cay and the Red Death held illimitable dominion over all. 
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THE FALL OF THE HOUSE OF USHER 


Son ccEur est -iin Inth suspendu; 

Sitol qu’on le touche il resonne. 

— De Beranger 


D uring the whole of a dull, dark, and soundless day in 
the autumn of the year, when the clouds hung oppressive- 
ly low in the heavens, I had been passing alone, on horseback, 
through a singularly dreary tract of country, and at length 
found myself, as the shades of the evening drew on, within 
view of the melancholy House of Usher. I know not how 
it was — ^but, with the first glimpse of the building, a sense of 
insufferable gloom pervaded my spirit. I say insufferable; for 
the feeling was unrelieved by any of that half-pleasurable, be- 
cause poetic, sentiment with which the mind usually receives 
even the sternest natural images of the desolate or terrible.' I 
looked upon the scene before me — upon the mere house,’ and 
the simple landscape features of the domain — upon the bleak 
walls — ^upon the vacant eye-like windows — upon a few rank 
sedges — and upon a few white trunks of decayed trees — with 
an utter depression of soul which I can compare to no earthly 
sensation more properly than to the after-dream of the reveller 
upon opium — the bitter lapse into every-day life — the hideous 
dropping off of the veil. There was an iciness, a sinking, a 
sickening of the heart — an unredeemed dreariness of thought 
. which no goading of the imagination could torture into aught 
of the sublime. What was it — I paused to think — what was it 
that so unnerved me in the contemplation of the House of 
Usher? It was a mystery all insoluble; nor could I grapple 
with the shadowy fancies that crowded upon me as 1 pondered. 
1 was forced to fall back upon the unsatisfactory conclusion, 
that while, beyond doubt, there are combinations of very 
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simple natural objects which have the power of thus affecting 
us, still the analysis of this power lies among considerations 
beyond our depth. It was possible, I reflected, that a mere 
different arrangement of the particulars of the scene, of the 
details of the picture, would be- suflicient to modify, or per- 
haps to annihilate its capacity for sorrowful impression; and, 
acting upon this idea, I reined my horse to the precipitous 
brink of a black and lurid tarn that lay in unruffled lustre by 
the dwelling, and gazed down — but with a shudder even more 
thrilling than before — upon the remodelled and inverted 
images of the gray sedge, and the ghastly tree-stems, and the 
vacant and eye-like windows. 

Nevertheless, in this mansion of gloom I now proposed to 
: myself a sojourn of some weeks. Its proprietor, Roderick 
Usher, had been one of my boon companions in boyhood; 
but many years had elapsed since our last meeting. A letter, 
i however, had lately reached me in a distant part of the country 
, — a letter from him — which, in its wildly importunate nature, 

; had admitted of no other than a personal reply. The MS. 

' gave evidence of nervous agitation. The writer spoke of acute 
'■ bodily illness — of a mental disorder which oppressed him — 

; and of an earnest desire to see me, as his best and indeed his 
I only personal friend, with a view of attempting, by the cheer- 
- "tulness of my society, some alleviation of his malady. It was 
the manner in which all this, and much more, was said — ^it 
\ was the apparent heart that went with his request — which 
j allowed me no room for hesitation; and I accordingly obeyed 
forthwith what I still considered a very singular summons. 

’ Although, as boys, we had been even intimate associates, 

I yet I really knew little of my friend. His reserve had been 
I always excessive and habitual. I was aware, however, that his 
" very ancient family had been noted, time out of mind, for a 
; peculiar sensibility of temperament, displaying itself, thr,ou^gh 
[ long ages, in many works of exalted art, and manif 
f late, in repeated jdeeds of munificent yet uhobtrusiV 
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as ■well as in a passionate devotion to the intricacies, perhaps 
even more than to the orthodox and easily recognizable beau- 
ties, of musical science. I had learned, too, the very remark- 
able fact, that the stem of the Usher race, all time-honored 
as it was, had put forth, at no period, any enduring branch; 
in other words, that the entire family lay in the direct line of 
descent, and had always, with very trifling and very temporary 
variation, so lain. It was this deficiency, I considered, while 
running over in thought the perfect keeping of the character 
of the premises with the accredited character of the people, 
and while speculating upon the possible influence which the 
one, in the long lapse of centuries, might have exercised upon 
the other — it was this deficiency, perhaps, of collateral issue, 
and the consequent undeviating transmission, from sire .to son, 
of. the patrimony with the name, which had, at length, so 
identified the two as to merge the original title of the estate 
in the quaint and equivocal appellation of the “House of 
Usher" — an appellation which seemed to include, in the 
minds of the peasantry who used it, both the f.amily and the 
family mansion. 

1 have said that the sole effect of my somewhat childish 
experiment — that of looking down within the tarn — ^had been 
to deepen the first singular impression. There can be no doubt 
that the consciousness of the rapid increase of my superstition 
— for why should 1 not so term it? — served mainly to ac- 
celerate the increase itself. Such, I have long known, is the 
paradoxical law of all sentiments having terror as a basis. And 
it might have been for this reason only, that, when I again 
uplifted my eyes to the house itself, from its image in the pool, 
there grew in my mind a strange fancy — a fancy so ridiculous, 
indeed, that I but mention it to show the vivid force of the 
sensations which oppressed me. I had so worked upon my 
imagination as really to believe that about the whole mansion 
and domain there hung an atmosphere peculiar to themselves 
and their immediate vicinity— an atmosphere which had no 
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affinity with the air of heaven, but which had reeked up from 
the decayed trees, and the gray wall, and the silent tarn — a 
pestilent and mystic vapor, dull, sluggish, faintly discernible, 
and leaden-hued. 

Shaking off from my spirit what must have been a dream, I 
scanned more narrowly the real aspect of the building. Its 
principal feature seemed to be that of an excessive antiquity. 
The discoloration of ages had been great. Minute fungi over- 
spread the whole exterior, hanging in a fine tangled web-work 
from the eaves. Yet all this was apart from any extraordi- 
nary dilapidation. No portion of the masonry had fallen; and 
there appeared to be a wild inconsistency between its still per- 
fect adaptation of parts, and the crumbling condition of the 
individual stones. In this there was much that reminded me of 
the specious totality of old wood-work which has rotted for 
long years in some neglected vault, with no disturbance from 
the breath of the external air. Beyond this indication of ex- 
tensive decay, however, the fabric gave little token of insta- 
bility. Perhaps the eye of a scrutinizing observer mi^t have 
discovered a barely perceptible fissure, which, extending from 
the roof of the building in front, made its way down the wall 
in a zigzag direction, until it became lost in the sullen waters of 
the tarn. 

Noticing these things, I rode over a short causeway to the 
house. A servant in waiting took my horse, and I entered the 
Gothic archway of the hall. A valet, of stealthy step, thence 
conducted me, in silence, through many dark and intricate 
passages in my progress to the studio of his master. Much 
that I encountered on the way contributed, I know not how, to 
heighten the vague sentiments of which I have already spoken. 
While the objects around me — ^while the carvings of the ceil- 
ings, the sombre tapestries of the walls, the ebon blackness of 
the floors, and the phantasmagoric armorial trophies which 
rattled as I strode, were but matters to which, 
which,’ I had been accustomed from my infancy- 
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large, liquid, and' luminous beyond comparison; lips somewhat 
thin and very pallid, but of a surpassingly beautiful curve; a 
nose of a delicate Hebrew model, but with a breadth of nostril 
unusual in similar formations; a finely moulded chin, speak- 
ing, in its want of prominence, of a want of moral energy; 
hair of a more than web-like softness and tenuity; — -these fea- 
tures, with an inordinate expansion above the regions of the 
temple, made up altogether a countenance not easily to be 
forgotten. And now in the mere exaggeration of the prevailing 
character of these features, and of the expression they were 
wont to convey, lay so much of change that I doubted to 
whom I spoke. The now ghastly pallor of the skin, and the 
now miraculous lustre of the eye, above all things startled and 
even awed me. The silken hair, too, had been suffered to grow 
all unheeded, and as, in its wild gossamer texture, it floated 
rather than fell about the face, I could not, even with effort, 
connect its Arabesque expression with any idea of simple 
humanity. 

In the manner of ray friend I was at once struck with an 
incoherence — an inconsistency; and I soon found this to arise 
from a series of feeble and futile struggles to overcome an 
habitual trepidancy — an excessive nervous agitation. For some- 
thing of this nature I had indeed been prepared, no less by 
his letter, than by reminiscences of certain boyish traits, and 
by conclusions deduced from his peculiar physical confirma- 
tion and temperament. His action was alternately vivacious 
and sullen. His voice varied rapidly from a tremulous inde- 
cision (when the animal spirits seemed utterly in abeyance) 
to that species of energetic concision — that abrupt, weighty, 
unhurried, and hollow-sounding enunciation — that leaden, self- 
balanced, and perfectly modulated guttural utterance, which 
may be observed in the lost drunkard, or the irreclaimable 
eater of opium, during the periods of his most intense^xcite- 
ment. 

. It was thus that he spoke of the object of my ' 
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earnest desire to sec me, and of the solace he 
afford him. He entered, at some length, into what h 
ceived to be the nature of his malady. It was, he said, 
stitutional and a family evil, and one for which he . 

to find a remedy — a mere nervous affection, he tmme i r 
added, which would undoubtedly soon pass off. It disp aye 
itself in a host of unnatural sensatiohs. Some of these, as e 
detailed them, interested and bewildered me; although, per- 
haps, the terms and the general manner of their narration 
had their weight. He suffered much from a morbid acuteness 
of the senses; the most insipid food was alone endurable; he 
could wear only garments of certain texture; the odors of all 
flowers were oppressive; his eyes were tortured by even a faint 
light; and there were but peculiar sounds, and these from 
stringed instruments, which did not inspire him with horror. 

To an anomalous species of terror I found him a bounder! 
slave. “I shall perish," said he, "1 mint perish in this deplorable 
folly. rUus. thus, and not otherwise, shall 1 be lost, I dread 
the events of the future, not in themselves, but in their results. 
1 shudder at the thought of any, even the most trivial, incident, 
which may operate upon this intolerable agitation of soul. 1 
have, indeed, no abhorrence of d.inger. except in its absolute 
eflecl in terror. In this unnersed, in this pitiable, coneiition 
I feel that the period \sill sooner or later arris e when I must 
abandon life and reason together, m some struggle with the 
grim phantasm, l-f xR." 


I learned, moreover, at intervals, and through broken and 
equivocal hints, another singular feature ot his mental condi- 
tion. He was enchained by certain superstitious impressions 
in regard to the dwelling which he tenanted, and whence, lot 
m.any years, he had never ventured forth- in reeard to an 
influence whose supposititious lorce was conveved in terms 
too shadowy here to be re-stated- an influence' which some 
peculiarities in the mere form and substance ot his tamily 
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thus probably be the last I should obtain — ^that the lady, at 
least while living, would be seen by me no more. 

For several day.s ensuing, her name was unmentioned by 
cither Usher or myself; and during this period I was bu.sicd m 
earnest endeavors to alleviate the melancholy of my friend. 
\Vc painted and read together, or I listened, as if in a dream, 
to the wild improvisations of his speaking guitar. .*\nd thus, 
as a closer and still closer intimacy admitted me more unre- 
servedly into the recesses of his spirit, the more bitterly did I 
perceive the futility of all attempts at cheering a mind from 
which darknc.ss, as if an inherent positive quality, poured 
forth upon all objects of the moral and physical universe in 
one unceasing radiation of gloom. 

1 shall ever bear about me a memoty- of the many solemn 
hours I thus .spent alone with the master of the House of 
U.shcr. Yet 1 should fail in any attempt to convey an idea of 
the exact character of the studies, or of the occupations, in 
which he involved me, or led me the way. .\n excited and 
highly distempered ideality threw a sulphureous lustre over 
all. His long improrised dirges will ring forever in my cans. 
Among other things. 1 hold p.ainful!y in mind a certain singular 
perversion and amplification of the wild ait of the last waltr 
of N^cn Weber. From the paintings over which his elaborate 
f.nncy brooded, and which grew, touch by touch, into vague- 
nesses at which I shuddered the more thrillingly. because I 
shuddered knowing not why — from these paintings <vi\id as 
their im.agcs now are before me) I would in vain endeavor to 
educe more than a sm.!!! portion which should lie within the 
conip.ass of merely writlen words. By the utter simplicity, by 
the nakedness of his designs, he arrested and overawed atten- 
t;on. If ever mortal painted o.n idea, that mortal was Roderick 
V'.'hcr. For me ax least, in the circumstances then surroundins: 
me, there arose out of the pure .abstractions which the hypo- 
chondri.ac coatrii'cd to throw- upon his canvas, an intensin- of 
mtolcr.-'.Me aw-c, no sh.sdow of which felt 1 ever yet in the con- 
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templation of the certainly glowing yet too concrete reveries 
of Fuseli. 

One of the phantasmagoric conceptions of my friend, par- 
• taking not so rigidly of the spirit of abstraction, may be 
shadowed forth, although feebly, in words. A small picture 
presented the interior of an immensely long and rectangular 
- vault or tunnel, with low walls, smooth, white, and without 
interruption or device. Certain accessory points of the design 
served well to convey the idea that this excavation lay at an 
exceeding depth below the surface of the earth. No outlet was 
observed in any portion of its vast extent, and no torch or 
i- other artificial source of light was discernible; yet a flood of 
intense rays rolled throughout, and bathed the whole in a 
ghastly and inappropriate splendor. 

I have just spoken of that morbid condition of the auditory 
’ nerve which rendered all music intolerable to the sufferer, 
with the exception of certain effects of stringed instruments. 
It was, perhaps, -the narrow limits to which he thus confined 
; himself upon the guitar which gave birth, in great measure, 

' to the fantastic character of his performances. But the fervid 
' facility of his impromptus could not be so accounted for. They 
5 must have been, and were, in the notes, as well as in the 
‘ words of his wild fantasies (for he not unfrequently accom- 
: panied himself with rhymed verbal improvisations), the result 
; of that intense mental collectedness and concentration to 
j which I have previously alluded as observable only in particu- 
■ lar moments of the highest artificial excitement. The words of 
; one of these rhapsodies I have easily remembered. I was, per- 
'■ haps, the more forcibly impressed with it as he gave it, be- 
> cause, in the under or mystic current of its meaning, I fancied 
' that I perceived, and for the first time, a full consciousnpcc 
; -on the part of Usher of the tottering of his lofty reasc 
; her throne. The verses, which were entitled “The I 
t Palace,” ran very nearly, if not accurately, thus:— 
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through which we reached it, were carefully sheathed with 
copper. The door, of massive iron, had been, also, similarly 
protected. Its immense weight caused an unusually sharp, grat- 
ing sound, as it moved upon its hinges. 

Having deposited our mournful burden upon tressels within 
this region of horror, we partially turned aside the yet un- 
screwed lid of the coffin, and loohed upon the face of the 
tenant. A striking similitude between the brother and sister 
now first arrested my attention; and Usher, divining, perhaps, 
my thoughts, ihurmured out some few words from which 1 
learned that the deceased and himself had been twins, and 
that sympathies of a scarcely intelligible nature had always 
existed between them. Our glances, however, rested not long 
upon the dead — for we could not regard her unawed. The 
disease which had thus entombed the lady in the maturity of 
\youlh, had left, as usual in all maladies of a strictly cataleptical 
baracter, the mockery of a faint blush upon the bosom and 
the face, and that suspiciously lingering smile upon the lip 
which is so terrible in death. We replaced and screwed dosvn 
the lid, and, having secured the door of iron, made our way, 
with toil, into the scarcely less gloomy apartments of the upper 
portion of the house. 

And now, some days of bitter grief having elapsed, an ob- 
servable change came over the features of the mental disorder 
of my friend. His ordinary manner had vanished. His ordinary 
occupations were neglected or forgotten. He roamed from 
chamber to chamber with hurried, unequal, and objectless 
step. The pallor of his countenance had assumed, if possible, 
a more ghastly hue — but the luminousness of his eye had 
utterly gone out. The once occasional huskiness of his tone 
was heard no more; and a tremendous quaver, as if of e.xtreme 
terror, habitually characterized his utterance. There were 
times, indeed, when I thought his unceasingly agitated mind 
was laboring with some oppressive secret, to divulge which he 
struggled for the necessary courage. At times, again, I was 
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obliged to resolve all into the mere inexplicable vagaries ( 
.madness, for 1 beheld him gazing upon vacancy for lor 
hours, in an attitude of the profoundest attention, as if listei 
ing to some imaginary sound. It was no wonder that his coi 
dition terrified — that it infected me. I felt creeping upon m 
by slow yet certain degrees, the wild influences of his ow 
fantastic yet impressive superstitions. 

It was, especially, upon retiring to bed late in the night ( 
the seventh or eighth day after the placing of the lady Mad( 
line within the donjon, that I experienced the full powr 
of such feelings. Sleep came not near my couch — while tl 
hours waned and waned away. I struggled to reason off th 
nervousness which had dominion over me. I endeavored t 
believe that much, if not all of what I felt, was due to th 
bewildering influence of the gloomy furniture of the room- 
of the dark and tattered draperies, which, tortured into me 
tion by the breath of a rising tempest, swayed fitfully to an 
fro upon the walls, and rustled uneasily about the decoration 
of the bed. But my efforts were fruitless. An irrepressibl 
tremor gradually pervaded my frame; and, at length, there s£ 
upon my very heart an incubus of utterly causeless alarir 
Shaking this off with a gasp and a struggle, I uplifted mysel 
upon the pillows, and, peering earnestly within the intens 
darkness of the chamber, hearkened — I know not why, ex 
cept that an instinctive spirit prompted me — to certain lo^ 
and indefinite sounds which came, through the pauses of th 
storm, at long intervals, I knew not whence. Overpowered b; 
an intense sentiment of horror, unaccountable yet unendui 
able, I threw on my clothes with haste (for I felt that I shoul 
sleep no more during the night), and endeavored to arous 
myself from the pitiable condition into which I had fallen, b; 
pacing rapidly to and fro through the apartment. 

I had taken but few turns in this manner, when_a_Iigh 
step on an adjoining staircase arrested my attei 
eritly recognized it as that of Usher. In an inst: 
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dangerous to your frame. Here is one of your favorite ro- 
mances. I will read, and you shall listen: — and so we will 
pass away this terrible night together.” 

The antique volume which I had taken up was the “Mad 
Trist” of Sir Launcelot Canning; but I had called it a favorite 
of Usher’s more in sad jest than in earnest; for, in truth, there 
is little in its uncouth and unimaginative prolixity which could 
have had interest for the lofty and spiritual ideality of my 
friend. It was, however, the only book immediately at hand; 
and I indulged a vague hope that the excitement which now 
agitated the hypochondriac, might find relief (for the history 
of mental disorder is full of similar anomalies) even in the 
extremeness of the folly which I should read. Could I have 
judged, indeed, by the wild overstrained air of vivacity with 
which he hearkened, or apparently hearkened, to the words 
of the tale, I might well have congratulated myself upon the 
success of my design. 

I had arrived at that well-known portion of the story where 
Ethelred, the hero of the Trist, having sought in vain for 
peaceable admission into the dwelling of the hermit, proceeds 
to make good an entrance by force. Here, it will be remem- 
bered, the words of the narrative run thus: 

“And Ethelred, who was by nature of a doughty heart, and 
who was now mighty withal, on account of the powerfulness 
of the wine which he had drunken, waited no longer to hold 
parley with the hermit, who, in sooth, was of an obstinate 
and maliceful turn, but, feeling the rain upon his shoulders, 
and fearing the rising of the tempest, uplifted his mace out- 
right, and, with blows, made quickly room in the plankings 
of the door for his gauntleted hand; and now pulling there- 
with sturdily, he so cracked, and ripped, and tore all asunder, 
that the noise of the dry and hollow-sounding wood alarumed 
and reverberated throughout the forest.” 

At the termination of this sentence I started and, for a mo- 
ment, paused; for it appeared to me (although I at o--~-<5on- 
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eluded that my excited fancy had deceived me)--it appeared 
to me that, from some very remote portion of the mansion, 
there came, indistinctly to my ears, what might have been, m 
its exact similarity of character, the echo (but a stifled an 
dull one certainly) of the very cracking and ripping sound 
which Sir Launcelot had so particularly described. It was, be- 
yond doubt, the coincidence alone which had arrested my 
attention; for, amid the rattling of the sashes of the casements, 
and the ordinary commingled noises of the still increasing 
storm, the sound, in itself, had nothing, surely, which should 
have interested or disturbed me. 1 continued the story; 

“But the good champion Ethelred, now entering within the 
door, was sore enraged and amazed to perceive no signal of 
the maliceful hermit; but, in the stead thereof, a dragon of a 
scaly and prodigious demeanor, and of a fiery tongue, which 
sate in guard before a palace of gold, with a floor of silver; 
and upon the wall there hung a shield of shining brass with 
this legend enwritten — 

Who entereth herein, a conqueror hath bin; 

Who slayeih the dragon, the shield he shall win. 

And Ethelred uplifted his macc, and struck upon the head 
of the dragon, which fell before him, and gave up his pesty 
breath, with a shriek so horrid and harsh, and withal so pierc- 
ing, that Ethelred had fain to close his ears with his hands 
against the dreadful noise of it, the like whereof was never 
before heard." 

Here again 1 paused abruptly, and now with a feeling of 
wild amazement~for there could be no doubt whatever that, 
in this instance, 1 did actually hear (although from what direc- 
tion it proceeded I found it tmpossible to say) a low and 
apparently distant, but harsh, protracted, and most unusual 
screaming or grating sound— tlie exact counterpart of what 
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my fancy had already conjured up for the dragon’s unnatural 
shriek as described by the romancer. 

Oppressed, as I certainly was, upon the occurrence of 
this second and most extraordinary coincidence, by a thou- 
sand conflicting sensations, in which wonder and extreme 
terror were predominant, I still retained sufficient presence 
of mind to avoid exciting, by any observation, the sensitive 
nervousness of my companion. I was by no means certain thal 
he had noticed the sounds in question; although, assuredly, a 
strange alteration had, during the last few minutes, taken 
place in his demeanor. From a position fronting my own, he 
had gradually brought round his chair, so as .to sit with his 
face to the door of the chamber; and thus I could but partially 
perceive his features, although I saw that his lips trembled as 
if he’were murmuring inaudibly. His head had dropped upon 
his breast — ^yet I knew that he was not asleep, from the wide 
and rigid opening of the eye as I caught a glance of it in 
profile. The motion of his body, too, was at variance with 
this idea — for he rocked from side to side with a gentle yet 
constant and uniform sway. Having rapidly taken notice of all 
this, I. resumed the narrative of Sir Launcelot, which thus pro- 
ceeded: 

“And now, the champion, having escaped from the terrible 
fury of the dragon, bethinking himself of the brazen shield, 
and of the breaking up of the enchantment which was upon 
it, removed the carcass from out of the way before him, and 
approached valorously over the silver pavement of the castle 
to where the shield was upon the wall; which in sooth tarried 
not for his full coming, but fell down at his feet upon the 
silver floor, with a mighty great and terrible ringing sound.” 

No sooner had these syllables passed my lips, than — as if 
a shield of brass had indeed, at the moment, fallen heavily 
upon a floor of silver — became aware of a distinct, hollow, 
metallic, and clangorous, yet apparently muffled, reverbera- 
tion. Completely unnerved, I leaped to my feet; but the meas- 
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ured rocking movement of Usher was undisturbed. I nishcd 
to the chair in which he sat. His eyes were bent fixedly before 
him, and throughout his whole countenance there reigned a 
stony rigidity. But, as I placed my hand upon his shoulder, 
there came a strong shudder over his whole person; a sickly 
smile quivered about his lips; and I saw that he spoke in a low, 
hurried, and gibbering murmur, as if unconscious of my 
presence. Bending closely over him, 1 at length drank in the 
hideous import of his words. 

“Now hear it? — yes, I hear it, and have heard it. Long — 
long — long — many minutes, many hours, many days, have I 
heard it — ^yet I dared not — oh, pity me, miserable wretch that 
I am! — I dared not — I dared not speak! U'e have put her living 
in the tomb! Said 1 not that my senses were acute? 1 m>u> tell 
h you that I heard her first feeble movements in the hollow 
coffin. I heard them — many, many days ago — yet 1 dared not 
— / dared nut \piak' And now — lo-night — Ethelred — ha! ha! 
— the bre.iking of the hermit's door, and the death-cry of the 
dragon, and the clangor of the shield — s.iy, rather, the rending 
of her coITtn. and the grating of the iron hinges of her prison, 
\and her struggles within the coppered archway of the vault! 
t>h! whither shall 1 fly? Will she not be here anon? Is she not 
hurrying to upbraid me for my haste? Have 1 not heard her 
footstep on the stair? Do I not distinguish that heavy and 
horrible beating of her heart? Madman!" — here he sprang 
furiously to his feet, and shrieked out his syllables, as if in 
the effort he were giving up his sou! — "Madman! I tell you 
that she now stands without the door!" 

As if in the superhuman energy' of his utterance there had 
been found the potency of a spell, the huge antique panels to 
which the speaker pointed threw slowly back, upon the instant, 
their ponderous and ebony jaws. It was the work of the rush- 
ing gust but then without those doors there did stand the 
lofty and enshrouded figure of the lady Madeline of Usher. 
Tnerc was blood upon her white robes, and the evidence of 
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some bitter struggle upon every portion of her emaciated 
frame. For a moment she remained trembling and reeling to 
and fro upon the threshold — then, with a low moaning cry, 
fell heavily inward upon the person of her brother, and in 
her violent and now final death-agonies, bore him to the floor 
a corpse, and a victim to the terrors he had anticipated. 

From that chamber, and from that mansion, I fled aghast. 
The storm y'as stiU abroad in all its wrath as I found myself 
crossing the old causeway. Suddenly there shot along the path 
a wild light, and I turned to see whence a gleam so unusual 
could have issued; for the vast house and its shadows were 
alone behind me. The radiance was that of the full, setting, 
and blood-red moon, which now shone vividly through that 
once barely discernible fissure, of which I have before spoken 
as extending from the roof of the building, in a zigzag direc- 
tion, to the base. While I gazed, this fissure rapidly widened — 
there came a fierce breath of the whirlwind — the entire orb 
of the satellite burst at once upon my sight — my brain reeled 
as I saw the mighty walls rushing asunder — ^there was a long 
tumultuous shouting sound like the voice of a thousand waters 
— and the deep and dank tarn at my feet closed sullenly and 
sUently over the fragments of the “House of Usher.’’ 
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Wlint song Ac Syrens sans, or wliat name Aclulles 
assumed when he hid himself nmonR women, ahhonph 
puEding questions, are not beyond all conjerturc. 

Sir Thomas Broicnc 

T he mental features discoursed of as the analytical, are, in 
themselves, but little susceptible of analysis. VVe appreciate 
them only in their etlects. We know o! them, among other 
1 things, that they are always to their possessor, when inor- 
dinately possessed, a soiiice of the liveliest enjoyment. As the 
strong ni.in exults m his phvsie.d ahilitv. delighting in such 
exercises as l.iII his nuiscles into action, so glories the analyst 
in that mor.d .ictisny which </i'i'/ifiiric/<’s. Ho derives pleasure 
from even the ns.wt tnM..\ s'ccupuiusns hnnging his talent into 
play. He is lonJ ol enigm.is, ot conundrums, hieroglyphics; 
exhibiting in his solutions vU each a degree of animt-n which 
appears to the vu dinars .ipprehmsion prattcrnatural. His re- 
sults, brought about bv the terv soul and essence of method, 
have, in truth, the whole air of intuition 

Tlie faculty of re-so'ution is possihh much invigorated fay 
mathematical studs, and especially by that highest branch 
of it which, unjustly, and merels on account of its retrograde 
operations, has been called, as if par excollciice. analysis. Yet 
to calculate is not in itself to an.ils/_e. A chess-player, for ex- 
ample. does the one. without effort at the other, ft follows 
that the game of chess, in its effects upon mental character, 
is gre,it!y misunderstood. I am not now writing a treatise, but 
simply prefacing a somewhat peculiar narrative by observa- 
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tions very much at random; I will, therefore, take occasion to 
assert that the higher powers of the reflective intellect are more 
decidedly and more usefully tasked by the unostentatious 
game of draughts than by all the elaborate frivolity of chess. 
In this latter, where the pieces have different and bizarre mo- 
tions, with various and variable values, what is only complex, 
is mistaken (a not unusual error) for what is profound. The 
attention is here called powerfully into play. If it flag for an 
instant, an oversight is committed, resulting in injury or de- 
feat. The possible moves being not only manifold, but in- 
volute, the chances of such oversights are multiplied; and in 
nine cases out of ten, it is the more concentrative rather than 
the more acute player who conquers. In draughts, on the con- 
trary, where the moves are unique and have but little variation, 
the probabilities of inadvertence are diminished, and the mere 
attention being left comparatively unemployed, what advan- 
tages are obtained by either party are obtained by superior 
acumen. To be less abstract, let us suppose a game of draughts 
where the pieces are reduced to four kings, and where, of 
course, no oversight is to be expected. It is obvious that here 
the victory can be decided (the players being at all equal) 
only by some recherche movement, the result of some strong 
exertion of the intellect. Deprived of ordinary resources, the 
analyst throws himself into the spirit of his opponent, iden- 
tifies himself therewith, and not unfrequently sees thus, at a 
glance, the sole methods (sometimes indeed absurdly simple 
ones) by which he may seduce into error or hurry into mis- 
calculation. 

Whist has long been known for its influence upon what is 
termed the calculating power; and men of the highest order of 
intellect have been known to take an apparently unaccountable 
delight in it, while eschewing chess as frivolous. Beyond doubt 
there is nothing of a similiar nature so greatly tasking the fac- 
ulty of analysis. The best chess-player in Christendom may be 
little more than the best player of chess; but profie"^^ in 
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whist implies capacity for success in all these more important 
undertakings where mind struggles with mind. When I say 
proficiency, I mean that perfection in the game which in- 
cludes a comprehension of all the sources whence legitimate 
advantage may be derived. These are not only manifold, but 
multiform, and lie frequently among recesses of thought alto- 
gether inaccessible to the ordinary understanding. To observe 
attentively is to remember distinctly, and, so far, the concen- 
trative chess-player will do very well at whist; while the rules 
of Hoyle (themselves based upon the mere mechanism of the 
game) are sufficiently and generally comprehensible. Thus to 
have a retentive memory, and proceed by "the book" are 
points commonly reg.irded as the sum total of good playing. 
But it is in matters beyond the limits of mere rule that the skill 
. of the analyst is evinced. He makes, in silence, a host of ob- 
Iservations and mti:rcn^-cs. .So. perhaps, do hi.s companions’, 
and the dilUrence in the extent of the information obtained, 
lies not so miieh in the v.ihdity ol the interence as in the qual- 
ity of the observ.ition, (he neccss.iry knou ledge is that of 
what to observe (>ui player eonlines himself not at all; nor, 
because the game is the ohjeet, dsses he re)eel deductions from 
things exiern.i! to the g.i.me, lie examines the countenance of 
his partner, es’nip.iring it e.ireluily with that ol each ot his op- 
ponents. He Cs’nsuiers the mode ol assorting the cards in each 
hand; often counting trump by trump, and honor by honor, 
through the glances bestowed by their holders upon each. He 
notes every v.inaiion i>l l.ite as the play progresses, gathering 
a fund of thought Iroin the dilferences in the expression of 
certainty, of surprise, oj triumph, or chagrin. From the man- 
ner of gathering up a trick he judges whether the person taking 
it. can make another in the suit. He lecogni^es what is played 
through feint, by the manner with which it is thrown upon 
tlie table. A casual or inadvertent word; the accidental drop- 
ping or turning of a card, with the accompanying anxiety or 
carelessness in regard to its concealment; the counting of the 
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tricks, with the order of their arrangement; embarrassment, 
hesitation, eagerness, or trepidation — all afford, to his appar- 
ently intuitive perception, indications of the true state of af- 
fairs. The first two or three rounds having been played, he is 
in full possession of the contents of each hand, and thence- 
forward puts down his cards with as absolute a precision of 
purpose as if the rest of the party had turned outward the 
faces of their own. 

The analytical power should not be confounded with sim- 
ple ingenuity; for while the analyst is necessarily ingenious, the 
ingenious man is often remarkably incapable of analysis. The 
constructive or combining power, by which ingenuity is usually 
manifested, and to which the phrenologists (I believe er- 
roneously) have assigned a separate organ, supposing it a 
primitive faculty, has been so frequently seen in those whose 
intellect bordered otherwise upon idiocy, as to have attracted 
general observation among writers on morals. Between in- 
genuity and the analytic ability there exists a difference far 
greater, indeed, than that between the fancy and the imagina- 
tion, but of a character very strictly analogous. It will be 
found, in fact, that the ingenious are always fanciful, and the 
truly imaginative never otherwise than analytic. 

The narrative which follows will appear to the reader some- 
what in the light of a commentary upon the propositions just 
advanced. 

Residing in Paris during the sprmg and part of the summer 
of 18 — , I there became acquainted with a Monsieur C. Au- 
guste Dupin. This young gentleman was of an excellent, indeed 
of an illustrious family, but, by a variety of untoward events, 
had been reduced to such poverty that the energy of his char- 
acter succumbed beneath it, and he ceased to bestir himself 
in the world, or to care for the retrieval of his fortunes. By 
courtesy of his creditors, there still remained in his posses/io^.^ 
a small remnant of his patrimony; and, upon the incon^ 
ing from this, he managed, by means of a rigorous 
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to procure the necessities of life, witliout troubling himself 
about its supernuities. Books, indeed, were his sole luxuries, 
and in Paris these are easily obtained. 

Our first meeting was at an obscure library in the Rue- 
Montmartre, where the accident of our both being in search 
of the same very rare and very remarkable volume, brought 
us into closer communion. Wc saw each other again and 
again. I was deeply interested in the little family history which 
he detailed to me with all that candor which a Frenchman in- 
dulges whenever mere self is the theme. I was astonished, too, 
at the vast extent of his reading; and, above all, I felt my soul 
enkindled within me by the wild fervor, and the vivid fresh- 
ness of his 'imagination. Seeking in Paris the objects I then 
sought, I felt that the society of such a man would be to me 
a treasure beyond price; and this feeling I frankly confided 
. to him. It was at length arranged that we should live together 
during my stay in the city; and as my worldly circumstances 
were somewhat less embarrassed than his own. 1 was per- 
mitted to be at the expense of renting, and furnishing in a 
style which suited the rather fantastic gloom of our common 
temper, a fime-eaten and grotesque mansion, long deserted 
through superstitions into which we did not inquire, and tot- 
tering to its fall in a retired and desolate portion of the 
Faubourg St. Germain. 

Had the routine of our life at this place been known to the 
world, wc .should have been regarded as madmen — although, 
perhaps, as madmen of a harmless nature. Our seclusion was 
perfect. We admitted no visitors. Indeed the locality of our 
retirement had been carefully kept a .secret from my own 
former associates; and it had been many 3'cars since Dupin 
had ceased to know or be known in Paris. We existed within 
ourselves alone. 

It was a freak of fancy in mj’ friend (for what else shall 
1 call it?) to be enamored of the night for her own sake; and 
into this J’izarrerie, as into all his others, I quietly fell; giving 
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and seeming to have been pulled out by the roots. Upon the 
floor were found four Napoleons, an ear-ring of topaz, three 
large silver spoons, three smaller of tnital d Alger, an WO 
bags, containing nearly four thousand francs in gold. e 
drawers of a bureau, which stood m one comer, were open, 
and had been, apparently, rifled, although many articles still 
remained in them. A small iron safe was discovered under the 
bed (not under the bedstead). It was open, with the key still 
in the door. It had no contents beyond a few old letters, and 
other papers of little consequence. 

‘‘Of Madame L'Espanaye no traces were here seen; hut an 
inusual quantity of soot being observed in the fire-place, a 
carch was made in the chimney, and (horrible to relate!) the 
:orpsc of the daughter, head downward, was dragged there- 
■’iiTn; it having been thus forced up the narrow aperture for a 
.'.'l^'iderable distance. The bods ss'as quite ssarni. Upon ex- 
I'-j^ning It. nuny excoriations vsere poreeived, no doubt oc- 
sioned by the siolence with sshich it had been thrust up and 
isengaged. Upon the taco were mans severe seralehes, and, 
pon the throji, d.irk bruises, .md deep indentations of linger 
tails, as if the deceased had been throttled to de.ith 
“After a thorough insostig.ition ot eserv peirtion of the 
lOUSC without farther discovers, the pans made its ssas into a 
imali paved yard in the rear I'l the building, where lay the 
torpse of the old !ad>. ssnh her throat so entirely cut that, 
tpon an attempt to raise her. the head tel! otf. 'the hods, as 
veil as the head, ssas fcarfulls mutilated — the former so much 
0 as scarcely to retain any sembl.mce sif hum.tnity. 

“To this horrible mystery there is not as set, we believe, the 
lightest clue." 

The next day's paper had these additional particul.us- 
"The Tragedy in the Rue Mon;ue.—\\an\ indisiduals have 
iccn examined in relation to this most exiraorduiarv md 
rightful afTair.” [the word ‘o/Juirp- has not set. in I ranee, that 
evity of import which it consess with us] - hut nothing what- 
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of 'an Englishman — is sure of this. Does not understand the 
English language, but judges by the intonation. 

"Alberto Montani, confectioner, deposes that he was among 
the first to ascend the stairs. Heard the voices in question. The 
gruff voice was that of a Frenchman. Distinguished several 
words. The speaker appeared to be expostulating. Could not 
make out the words of the shrill voice. Spoke quick and 
unevenly. Thinks it the voice of a Russian. Corroborates the 
general testimony. Is an Italian. Never conversed with a na- 
tive of Russia. 

“Several witnesses, recalled, here testified that the chimneys 
of all the rooms on the fourth story were too narrow to admit 
the passage of a human being. By ‘sweeps’ were meant cylin- 
drical sweeping-brushes, such as are employed by those who 
clean chimneys. These brushes were passed up and down 
every flue in the house. There is no back passage by which any 
one could have descended while the party proceeded up stairs. 
The body of Mademoiselle L’Espanaye was so firmly wedged 
in the chimney that it could not be got down until four or 
five of the party united their strength. 

"Paul Dumas, physician, deposes that he was called to view 
the bodies about daybreak. They were both then lying on the 
sacking of the bedstead in the chamber where Mademoiselle 
L. was found. The corpse of the young lady was much bruised 
and excoriated. The fact that it had been thrust up the chim- 
ney would • sufficiently account for these appearances. The 
throat was greatly chafed. There were several deep scratches 
just below the chin, together with a series of livid spots which 
were evidently the impression of fingers. The face was fear- 
fully discolored, and the eyeballs protruded. The tongue had 
been partially bitten through. A large bruise was discovered 
upon the pit of the stomach, produced, apparently, by the 
pressure of a knee. In the opinion of M. Dumas, Mademoiselle 
L’Espanaye had been throttled to death by- some person^r 
persons unknown. The corpse of the mot’ 
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mutilated. All the bones of the right leg .and arm were more 
or less shattered. The left tibia much splintered, as well ns all 
the ribs of the left side, mole body dreadfully bruised and 
discolored. It was not possible to say how the injuries had been 
inflicted. A he.av)’ club of wood, or a broad bar of iron — 
a chair— any large, heavy, and obtuse weapon would have 
produced such results, if wielded by the hands of a very pow- 
erful man. No woman could have inflicted the blows with 
any weapon. Tlic head of the deceased, svhen seen by witness, 
was entirely scparjitcd from the body, and was also greatly 
shattered. The throat had evidently been cut with some very 
sharp instrument — probably with a razor. 

"Alexandre Etienne, surgeon, was called with M. Dumas to 
view the bodies. Corroborated the testimony, and tlic opinions 
of M. Dumas. 

“Nothing further of importance w,as elicited, although sev- 
eral other persons were e.xamincd. A murder so mysterious, 
and so pcrjdcxing in .all its particulars, w.as never before com- 
mitted in Paris — if indeed a murder has been committed at all. 
The police arc entirely at fault — an unusual occurrence in af- 
fairs of this nature. There is not, however, the shadow of a 
clew apparent." 

The evening edition of the paper stated that the greatest 
excitement still continued in the Quartier St. Roch — that the 
premises in question had been carefully re-searched, and fresh 
examinations of witnesses instituted, but all to no purpose. A 
postscript, however, mentioned that Adolphe Le Bon had 
been .arrested and imprisoned— .although nothing appc.ared to 
criminate him beyond the facts already detailed. 

Dupin seemed singularly interested in the progress of this 
affair— at Ic.ast so I judged from his m.anncr, for lie made no 
comments. It was only after the .announcement that Le Bon 
had been imprisoned, th.at he asked me my opinion respecting 
the murders. 

1 could merely agree with all Paris in considering them an 
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insoluble mystery. I saw no means by which it would be possi-’ 
ble to trace the murderer. 

“We must not judge of the means,” said Dupin, “by this 
shell of an examination. The Parisian police, so much extolled 
for acumen, are cunning, but no more. There is no method in 
their proceedings, beyond the method of the moment. They 
make a vast parade of measures; but, not unfrequently, these 
are so ill-adapted to the objects proposed, as to put us in mind 
of Monsieur Jourdain’s calling for his robe-de-chambre — pour 
mieux entendre la musique. The results attained by them are 
not unfrequently surprising, but, for the most part, are brought 
about by simple diligence and activity. When these qualities 
are unavailing, their schemes fail. Vidocq, for example, was a 
good guesser, and a persevering man. But, without educated 
thought, he erred continually by the very intensity of his in- 
vestigations.' He impaired his vision by holding the object too 
close. He might see, perhaps, one or two points with unusual 
clearness, but in so doing he, necessarily, lost sight of the mat- 
ter as a whole. Thus there is such a thing as being too pro- 
found. Truth is not always in a well. In fact, as regards the 
more important knowledge, I do believe that she is invariably 
i superficial. The depth lies in the valleys where we seek her, 

I and not upon the mountain-tops where she is found. The 
modes and sources of this kind of error are well typified in the 
contemplation of the heavenly bodies. To look at a star by 
t glances — to view it in a side-long way, by turning toward it 

' the exterior portions of the retina (more susceptible of 'feeble 
I impressions of light than the interior), is to behold the star 
I ' distinctly — is to have the best appreciation of its lustre — a 
I lustre which grows dim just in proportion as we turn our vi- . 
' sion fully upon it. A greater number of rays actually fall upon 

( the eye in the latter case, but in the former, there is the more 

! refined capacity for comprehension. By undue profundity we 
^ perplex and enfeeble thought; and it is possible to ; 
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examination occupied us until dark, when -we took our de- 
parture. On our way home my companion stepped in for a 
moment at the office of one of the daily papers. 

• I have said that the whims of my friend were manifold, and 
that Je les menageais: — for this phrase there is no English 
equivalent. It was his humor, now, to decline all conversation 
on the subject of the murder, until about noon the next dayl 
He then asked- me, suddenly, if I had observed any thing 
peculiar at the scene of the atrocity. 

There was something in his manner of emphasizing the 
word “peculiar,” which caused me to shudder, without Imow- 
ing why. 

“No, nothing peculiar," I said; “nothing more, at least, than 
we both saw stated in the paper.” 

“The Gazette," he replied, “has not entered, I fear, into 
the unusual horror of the thing. But dismiss the idle opinions 
of this' print. It appears to me that this mystery is considered 
insoluble, for the very reason which should cause it to be re-, 
garded as easy of solution — I mean for the outre character of 
its features. The police are confounded by the seeming absence 
of motive — ^not for the murder itself — ^but for the atrocity of 
the murder. They are puzzled, too, by the seeming impossi- 
bility of reconciling the voices heard in contention, with the 
facts that no one was discovered upstairs but the assassinated 
Mademoiselle L'Espanaye, and that there were no means of 
egress without the notice of the party ascending. The wild dis- 
order of the room; the corpse thrust, with the head downward, 
up the chimney; the frightful mutilation of the body of the 
old lady; these considerations, with those just mentioned, and 
others which I need not, mention, have sufficed to paralyze 
the powers, by putting completely at fault the boasted acumen, 
of the government agents. They have fallen into the gross but 
common error of confounding the unusual with the abstruse. 
But it is by these deviations from the plane of the ordinacst,.. 
that reason feels its way, if at all, in its search for ttip 
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her own person entirely precludes the idea of self-destruction. 
Murder, then, has been committed by some third party; and 
the voices of this third party were those heard in contention. 
Let me now advert — not to the whole testimony respecting 
these voices — but to what was peculiar in that testimony. Did 
you observe any thing peculiar about it?” 

I remarked that, while all the witnesses agreed in suppos- 
ing the gruff voice to be that of a Frenchman, there was much 
disagreernent in regard to the shrill, or, as one individual 
termed it, the harsh voice. 

“That was the evidence itself,” said Dupin, “but it was not 
the peculiarity of the evidence. You have observed nothing 
distinctive. Yet there was something to be observed. The wit- 
nesses, as you remark, agreed about the gruff voice; they were 
here unanimous. But in regard to the shrill voice, the peculiari- 
ty is — ^not that they disagreed — but that, while an Italian, an 
Englishman, a Spaniard, a Hollander, and a Frenchman at- 
tempted to describe it, each one spoke of it as that a/ a for- 
eigner. Each is sure that it was not the voice of one of his own 
countrymen. Each likens it — ^not to the voice of an individual 
of any nation with whose language he is conversant — ^but the 
converse. The Frenchman supposes it the voice of a Spaniard, 
and ‘might have distinguished some words had he been ac- 
quainted with the Spanish.’ The Dutchman maintains it to have 
been that of a Frenchman; but we find it stated that 'not un- 
derstanding French this witness was examined through an in- 
terpreter.’ The Englishman thinks it the voice of a German, 
and ‘does not understand German.’ The Spaniard ‘is sure’ 
that it was that of an Englishman, but ‘judges by the intona- 
tion’ altogether, ‘as he has no knowledge of the English.’ The 
Italian believes it the voice of a Russian, but ‘has never con- 
versed .^vith a native of Russia.’ A second Frenchman differs, 
moreover, with the first, and is positive that the voice was that 
of an Italian; but not being cognizant of that tongue, is like the 
Spaniard, ‘convinced by the intonation.’ Now, how— *<angely 
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• was found, or at least in the room adjoining, when the party 
ascended the stairs. It is, then, only from these two apartments 
that we have to seek issues. The police have laid bare the 
, floors, the ceiling, and the masonry of the walls, in every di- 
rection. No secret issues could have escaped their vigilance. 
But, not trusting to their eyes, I examined with my own. There 
, were, then, no secret issues. Both doors leading from the rooms 
into the passage were securely locked, with the keys inside. 
Let us turn to the chimneys. These, although of ordinary width 
for some eight or ten feet above the hearths, will not admit, 
throughout their extent, the body of a large cat. The impos- 
sibility of egress, by means already stated, being thus absolute, 
we are reduced to the windows. Through those of the front 
room no one could have escaped without notice from the 
crowd in the street. The murderers must have passed, then, 
through those of the back room. Now, brought to this con- 
clusion in so unequivocal a manner as we are, it is not our 
part, as reasoners, to reject it on account of apparent impossi- 
bilities. It is only left for us to prove that these apparent 'im- 
possibilities’ are, in reality, not such. 

“There are two windows in the chamber. One of them is 
unobstructed by furniture, and is wholly visible. The lower 
portion of- the other is hidden from view by the head of the 
unwieldy bedstead which is thrust close up against it. The 
former was found securely fastened from within. It resisted 
the utmost force of those who endeavored to raise it. A large 
gimlet-hole had been pierced in its frame to the left, and a 
very stout nail was found fitted therein, nearly to the head. 
Upon examining the other window, a similar nail was seen 
similarly fitted in it; and a vigorous attempt to raise this sash 
failed also. The police were now entirely satisfied that egress 
had not been in these directions. And, therefore, it was thought 
a matter of supererogation to withdraw the nails and open 
the windows. 

“My own examination was somewhat more particul^ 
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was so for the reason 1 have just given — because here it was, I 
knew, that all apparent impossibilities must .ho proved to be 
not such in reality. 

“I proceeded to think thus — a posteriori. The murderers did 
escape from one of these windows. This being so, they could 
not have re-fastened tlie sashes from the inside, as they were 
found fastened; — the consideration which put a stop, through 
its obviousness, to the scrutiny of the police in this quarter. 
Yet the sashes were fastened. They must, then, have the power 
of fastening themselves. Tlicre was no escape from this con- 
clusion. 1 stepped to the unobstructed casement, withdrew the 
nail with some difficulty, and attempted to raise the sash. It 
resisted all my efforts, as 1 had anticipated. A concealed spring 
must, I now knew, exist; and this corroboration of my idea 
convinced me that my premises, at least, were correct, how- 
ever mysterious stilt appeared the circumstances attending the 
nails. A careful search soon brought to light the hidden spring. 
I pressed it, and, satisfied with the discovery, forbore to up- 
raise the sash. 

“1 now replaced the nail and regarded it attentively. A per- 
son passing out through this window might have reclosed it, 
and the spring would have caught — but the nail could not 
have been replaced. The conclusion was plain, and again nar- 
rowed in the field of my investigations. The assassins must 
have escaped through the other window. Supposing, then, the 
springs upon each sash to be the same, as was probable, there 
must be found a difference between the nails, or at least be- 
tween the modes of their fixture. Getting upon the sacking of 
the bedstead, I looked over the head-board minutely at the 
second casement. Passing my hand down behind the board, I 
re.-idily discovered and pressed the spring, which was, as I had 
supposed, identical in character with its neighbor. I now looked 
at the nail. It was as stout as the other, and apparently fitted 
in the same manner — driven in nearly up to the head. 

‘‘You will say that I was puTzIed; but, if you think so, 
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you must have misunderstood the nature of the inductions. 
To use a sporting phrase, I had not been once ‘at fault.’ The 
scent had never for an instant been lost. There was no flaw 
in any link of the chain. I had traced the secret to its ultimate 
result, — and that result was the nail. It had, I say, in every 
, respect, the appearance of its fellow in the other window; but 
this fact was an absolute nullity (conclusive as it might seem 
to be) when compared with the consideration that here, at 
this point, terminated the clew. ‘There must be something 
wrong,’ I said, ‘about the nail.’ I touched it; and the head, 
with about a quarter of an inch of the shank, came off in my 
fingers. The rest of the shank was in the gimlet-hole, where it 
had been broken off. The fracture was an old one (for its 
edges were incrusted with rust), and had apparently been ac- 
complished by the blow of a hammer, which had partially im- 
bedded, in the top of the bottom sash, the head portion of the 
nail. I now carefully replaced this head portion in the indenta- 
tion whence I had taken it, and the resemblance to a perfect 
nail was complete — the fissure was invisible. Pressing the 
spring, I gently raised the sash for a few inches; the head went 
up with it, remaining firm in its bed. I closed the window, and 
the semblance of the whole nail was again perfect. 

“This riddle, so far, was now unriddled. The assassin had 
escaped through the window which looked upon the bed. 
Dropping of its own accord upon his exit (or perhaps purpose- 
ly closed) , it had become fastened by the spring; and it was 
the retention of this spring which had been mistaken by the 
police for that of the nail, — farther inquiry being thus con- 
sidered unnecessary. 

“The next question is that of the mode of descent. Upon 
this point I had been satisfied in ray walk with you around the 
building. About five feet and a half from the casement in 
question there runs a lightning-rod. From this rod it would 
have been impossible for any one to reach the window itself, 
to say nothing of entering it. I observed, however/''"^ the 
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the understanding of another. We v?iU call them guesses, then, 
and speah of them as such. If the Frenchman m question is 
indeed, as I suppose, innocent of this atrocity this advertise- 
ment, which I left last night, upon our return home, at the ot 
fice of Le Monde (a paper devoted to the shipping interest, 
and much sought by sailors), will bring him to our residence. 

He handed me a paper, and I read thus; 


“Caught— / n the Bois de Boulogne, early in the morning of 

f/jc inst. (the morning of the murder), a very large, 

tawny Ourang-Outang of the Bornese species. The owner (who 
is ascertained to be a sailor, belonging to a Maltese vessel) may 
have the animal again, upon identifying it satisfactorily, and 
paying a few charges arising from its capture and keeping. 

Call at No. Rue , Faubourg St. Germain— an troi- 

sicmc.” 

"How was it possible,” I asked, "that you should know the 
man to be a sailor, and belonging to a Maltese vessel?” 

"I do not know it," said Dupin. “I am not sure of it. Here, 
however, is a small piece of ribbon, which from its form, and 
from its greasy appearance, has evidently been used in tying 
the hair in one of those long queues of which sailors are so 
fond. Moreover, this knot is one which few besides sailors 
can tic, and is peculiar to the Maltese. I picked the ribbon 
up at the foot of the lightning-rod. It could not have belonged 
to cither of the deceased. Now if, after all, I am wrong in my 
induction from this ribbon, that the Frenchman was a sailor 
belonging to a Maltese vessel, still I can have done no harm 
in saying what I did in the advertisement. If I am in error, he 
will merely suppose that I have been misled by some circum- 
stance into which he will not take the trouble to inquire. But 
if I am right, a great point is gained. Cognizant although inno- 
cent of the murder, the Frenchman will naturally hesitate 
about replying to the advertisement — about demanding the 
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bade us “good evening,” in -French accents, which, although 
somewhat Neufchatelish, were still sufficiently indicative of a 
Parisian origin. 

“Sit down, my friend,” said Dupin. “I suppose you have 
called about the Ourang-Outang. Upon my word, I almost 
envy you the possession of himv-a. remarkably^Jne, and , 
doubt a very valuable animal. How old dlFyou suppose him 
to be?” 

The sailor drew a long breath, with the air of a man relieved 
of some intolerable burden, and then repUed, in an assured 
tone: 

“I have no way of telling — ^but he can’t be more than four 
or five years old. Have you got him here?” 

“Oh, ho; we had no conveniences for keeping him here. He 
is at a livery stable in the Rue Dubourg, just by. You can get 
him in the morning. Of course you arc prepared to identify 
the property?" 

“To be sure I am, sir.” 

“1 shall be sorry to part with him,” said Dupin. 

“I don’t mean that you should be at all this trouble for 
nothing, sir,” said the man. “Couldn’t expect it. Am very 
willing to pay a reward for the finding of the animal — that is 
to say, any thing in reason.” 

“Well,” replied my friend, “that is all very fair, to be sure. 
Let me think! — what should I have? Oh! I will tell you. Ivly 
reward shall be this. You shall give me all the information in 
your power about these murders in the Rue Morgue.” 

Dupin said the last words in a very low tone, and very 
quietly. Just as quietly, too, he walked toward the door, locked 
it, and put the key in his pocket. He then drew a pistol from 
his bosom and placed it, without the least flurry, upon the 
tabic. 

The sailor’s face flushed up as if he were struggling with 
suffocation. He started to his feet and grasped his cudgel; 
but the next moment he fell back into his scat, trembling vio- 
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eyes, it flew upon the body of the girl, and imbedded its fearful 
talons in her throat, retaining its grasp until she expired. Its 
wandering and wild glances fell at this moment upon the. 
head of the bed, over which the face of its master, rigid with 
horror, was just discernible. TTie fury of the beast, who no 
doubt bore still in mind the dreaded whip, was instantly con- 
verted into fear. Conscious of having deserved punishment, it 
seemed desirous of concealing its bloody deeds, and skipped 
about the chamber in an agony of ners’ous agitation; throwing 
down and breaking the furniture as it moved, and dragging 
the bed from the bedstead. In conclusion, it seized first the 
corpse of the daughter, and thrust it up the chimney, as it 
was found; then that of the old lady, which it immediately 
hurled through the window headlong. 

As the ape approached the casement with its mutilated 
burden, the sailor shrank aghast to the rod, and, rather gliding 
than clambering down it, hurried at once home — dreading the 
consequences of the butchery, and gladly abandoning, in his 
terror, all solicitude about the fate of the Ourang-Outang. 
Tlic words heard by the party upon the staircase were the 
Frenchman's exclamations of horror and affright, commingled 
■with the fiendish jabberings of the brute. 

I have scarcely any thing to add. The Ourang-Outang must 
, have escaped from the chamber, by the rod, just before the 
breaking of the door. It must have closed the window as it 
passed through it. It was subsequently caught by the owner 
himself, who obtained for it a very large sum at the Jardin dcs 
Plantes. Le Bon was instantly released, upon our narration of 
the circumstances (with some comments from Dupin) at the 
hurcatt of the Prefect of Police. This functionary, however 
well disposed to my friend, could not altogether conceal his 
chagrin at the turn which affairs had taken, and was fain 
to indulge in a sarcasm or two about the propriety of every 
person minding his own business. 

"Let him talk," said Dupin, who had not thought it nccc.s- 
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sary to reply. “Let him discourse; It will ease his conscience. 
I am satisfied with having defeated him in his own castle. 
Nevertheless, that he failed in the solution of this mystery, is 
by no means that matter for wonder which he supposes it; 
for, in truth, our friend the Prefect is somewhat too cunning 
to be profound. In his wisdom is no stamen. It is all head 
and no body, like the pictures of the Goddess Laveraa — or, 
at best, all head and shoulders, like a codfish. But he is a good 
creature after all. I like him especially for one master stroke 
of cant, by which he has attained his reputation for ingenuity. 
I mean the way he has ‘de nier ce qui est, et d’expUquer ce qui 
n’est pas.' 

' Rousseau — ^Nouvelle Heloise. 
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Mystery of Marie 

thoroughly stifled unless by reference to the doctrine of 
chance, or, as it is technically termed, the Calculus of Prob- 
abilities. Now this Calculus is, in its essence, purely mathe- 
matical; and thus we have the anomaly of the most rigidly 
exact in science applied to the shadow and spirituality of the 
most intangible in speculation. 

The extraordinary details which I am now called upon to 
make public, will be found to form, as regards sequence of 
time, the primary branch of a series of scarcely intelligible 
coincidences, whose secondary or concluding branch will be 
recognized by all readers in the late murder of Mary Cecilia 
Rogers, at New York. 

-When, in an article entitled The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue, I endeavored, about a year ago, to depict some very 
remarkable features in the mental character of my friend, the 
Chevalier C. Auguste Dupin, it did not occur to me that I 
should ever resume the subject. This depicting of character 
constituted my design; and this design was thoroughly fulfilled 
in the wild train of circumstances brought to instance Dupin’s 

iinsolved at the period when the present paper was written and pub- 
lished (November, 1842). Herein, under pretence of relating the fate 
of a Parisian grisette, the author has followed, in minute detail, the 
essential, while merely paralleling the inessential, facts of the real 
murder of Mary Rogers. Thus all argument founded upon the fiction 
is applicable to the truth: and the investigation of the truth was the 
object. 

The “Mystery of Marie Roget” was composed at a distance from the 
scene of the atrocity, and with no other means of investigation than 
the newspapers afforded. Thus much escaped tlie writer of which he 
could have availed himself had he been upon the spot and visited the 
localities. It may not be improper to record, nevertheless, that the 
confessions of two persons (one of them the Madame Deluc of the 
narrative), made, at different periods, long subsequent to the publi- 
cation, confirmed, in full, not only the general conclusion, but abso- 
lutely all the chief hypothetical details by which that conclusion was 
attained, 

® The nom de plume of Von Hardenburg. 
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idiosyncrasy. I might have adduced other examples, but I, 
should have proven no more. Late events, however, in their 
surprising development, have startled me into some further de- 
tails, which will carry with them the air of extorted confession. 
Hearing what I have lately heard, it would be indeed strange 
should 1 remain silent in regard to what I both heard and saw 
so long ago. 

Upon the winding up of the tragedy involved in the deaths 
of Madame L’Espanaye and her daughter, the Chevalier dis- 
missed the affair at once from his attention, and relapsed into 
' his old habits of moody revery. Prone, at all times, to abstrac- 
tion, I readily fell in with his humor; and continuing to occupy 
our chambers in the Faubourg Saint Germain, we gave the 
Future to the winds, and slumbered tranquilly in the Present, 
weaving the dull world around us into dreams. 

But these dreams were not altogether uninterrupted. It may 
readily be supposed that the part played by my friend, in the 
drama at the Rue Morgue, had not failed of its impression 
upon the fancies of the Parisian police. With its emissaries, the 
name of Dupin had grown into a household word. The simple 
character of those inductions by which he had disentangled 
the mystery never having been explained even to the Prefect, 
or to any other individual than myself, of course it is not 
surprising that the affair was regarded as little less than 
miraculous, or that the Chevalier’s analytical abilities ac- 
quired for him the credit of intuition. His frankness would 
have led him to disabuse every inquirer of such prejudice; 
but his indolent humor forbade all further agitation of a 
topic whose interest to himself had long ceased. It thus hap- 
pened that he found himself the cynosure of the policial eyes; 
and the cases were not few in which attempt was made to en- 
gage his services at the Prefecture. One of the most remark- 
able instances was that of the murder of a young girl named 
Marie Rdpt. 

This event occurred about two years after the atrocity in 
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relation in the countrj’. Thus the affair died away, and v/as 
gcncraWy iorgotten; for the ^rl, ostensibly to relieve herself 
from the impertinence of curiosity, soon bade a final adieu 
to the perfumer, and sought the shelter of her mother’s resi- 
dence in the Rue pavee Saint Andrec. 

It v/as about five months after this return home, that her 
friends were alarmed by her sudden disappearance for the 
second time. Three days elapsed, and nothing v/as heard of 
her. On the fourth her corpse was found floating in the Seine,* 
near the shore which is opposite the Quarticr of the Rue Saint 
Andrfie, and at a point not very far distant from the secluded 
neighborhood of the Barriete du Roulc." 

The atrocity of this murder (for it was at once evident that 
murder had been committed), the youth and beauty of the 
victim, and, above all, her previous notoriety, conspired to 
produce intense excitement in the minds of the sensitive 
Parisians. I can call to mind no similar occurrence producing 
so general and so intense an effect. For several weeks, in the 
discussion of this one absorbing theme, even the momentous 
political topics of the day were forgotten. The Prefect made 
unusual exertions; and the powers of the whole Parisian po- 
lice were, of course, tasked to the utmost extent. 

, Upon the first discovery of the corpse, it was not supposed 
fcat the murderer would be able to elude, for more than a 
ptery brief period, the inquisition which was immediately set 
on foot. It was not until the expiration of a week that it was 
deemed necessary to offer a reward; and even then this reward 
was limited to a thousand francs. In the meantime the in- 
vestigation proceeded with vigor, if not always with judgment, 
and numerous individuals were examined to no purpose; while, 
owing to the continual absence of all clew to the mystery, the 
popular excitement greatly increased. At the end of the tenth 
day it was thought advisable to double the sum originally pro- 
‘The Hudson. 

* Weehawken. 
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June the twenty-second, we have proof that, up to that hour, 
she was alive. On Wednesday noon, at twelve, a female body 
was discovered afloat on the shore of the Barriere du Roule. 
This was, even if we presume that Marie Roget was thrown 
into the river within three hours after she left her mother’s 
house, only three days from the time she left her home — ^ 
three days to an hour. But it is folly to suppose that the mur- 
der, if murder was committed on her body, could have been 
consummated soon enough to have enabled' her murderers to 
throw the body into the river before midnight. Those who are 
guilty of such horrid crimes choose darkness rather than light. 

* * * Thus we see that if the body found in the river was that 
of Marie Roget, it could only have been in the water two and 
a half days, or three at the outside. All experience has shown 
that drowned bodies, or bodies thrown into the water im- 
mediately after death by violence, require from six to ten 
days for sufficient decomposition to take place to bring them 
to the top of the water. Even where a cannon is fired over a 
corpse, and it rises before at least five or six days’ immersion, 
it sinks again, if let alone. Now, we ask, what was there in this 
case to cause a departure from the ordinary course of nature? 

* * * If the body had been kept in its mangled state on shore 
until Tuesday night, some trace would be found on shore of 
the murderers. It is a doubtful point, also, whether the body 
would be so soon afloat, even were it thrown in after having 
been dead two days. And, furthermore, it is exceedingly im- 
probable that any villains who had committed such a murder 
as is here supposed, would have thrown the body in without 
weight to sink it, when such a precaution could have so easily 
been taken.” 

The editor here proceeds to argue that the body must have 
been in the water “not three days merely, but, at least, five 
times three days,” because it was so far decomposed that 
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Beauvais had great difficulty in recognizing it. This latter point, 
however, was fully disproved. I continue the translation: 

“What, then, are the facts on which M. Beauvais says that 
he has no doubt the body was that of Marie Roget? He ripped 
up the gown sleeve, and says he found marks which satisfied 
him of the identity. The public generally supposed those marks 
to have consisted of some description of scars. He -rubbed 
the arm and found hair upon it — something as indefinite, we 
think, as can readily be imagined — as little conclusive as find- 
ing an arm in the sleeve. M. Beauvais did not return that night, 
but sent word to Madame Roget, at seven o’clock, on Wednes- 
day evening, that an investigation was still in progress re- 
specting her daughter. If we allow that Madame Roget, from 
her age and grief, could not go over (which is allowing a great 
deal), there certainly roust have been some one who would 
have thought it worth while to go over and attend the in- 
vestigation, if they thought the body was that of Marie. No- 
body went over. There was nothing said or heard about the 
matter in the Rue Pavee St. Andree, that reached even the 
occupants of the same building. M. St. Eustache, the lover 
and intended husband of Marie, who boarded in her mother’s 
house, deposes that he did not hear of the discovery of the 
body of his intended until the next morning, when M. Beau- 
vais came into his chamber and told him of it. For an item 
of news like this, it strikes us it was very coolly received.” 

In this way the journal endeavored to create the impression 
of an apathy on the part of the relatives of Marie, inconsistent 
with the supposition that these relatives believed the corpse to 
be hers. Its insinuations amount to this: that Marie, with the 
connivance of her friends, had absented herself from the city 
for reasons involving a charge against her chastity; and that 
these friends upon the discovery of a corpse in the Seine, 
somewhat resembling that of the girl, had availed themselves 
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of the opportunity to impress the public with the belief of her 
death. But L'Etoile was again over-hasty. It was distinctly 
proved that no apathy, such as was ima^ned, existed; that 
the old lady was exceedingly feeble, and so agitated as to be 
unable to attend to any duty; that St. Eustache, so far from 
receiving the news coolly, was distracted with grief, and bore 
himself so frantically, that M. Beauvais prevailed upon a 
friend and relative to take charge of him, and prevent his at- 
tending the examination at the disinterment. Moreover, . al- 
though it was stated by L’Etoile, that the corpse Was re-interred 
at the public expense, that an advantageous offer of private 
sepulture was absolutely declined by the family, and that no 
member of the family attended the ceremonial; — although, I 
say, all this was asserted by L'Etoile in furtherance of the im- 
pression it designed to convey — yet all this was satisfactorily 
disproved. In a subsequent number of the paper, an attempt 
Was made to throw suspicion upon Beauvais himself. The 
editor says: 

“Now, then, a change comes over the matter. We are told 

that, on one occasion, while a Madame B was at Madame 

Roget’s house, M. Beauvais, who was going out, told her 
that a gendarme was expected there, and that she, Madame B., 
must not say any thing to the gendarme until he returned, 
but let the matter be for him. * * * In the present posture of 
affairs, M. Beauvais appears to have the whole matter locked 
up in his head. A single step cannot be taken without M. 
Beauvais, for, go which way you will, you run against him. 
* * * For some reason he determined that nobody shall have 
any thing to do with the proceedings but himself, and he has 
elbowed the male relatives out of the way, according to their 
representations, in a very singular manner. He seems to have 
been very much averse to permitting the relatives to see the 
body.” 
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back of her head, probably fo prevent screanis. This was done 
by fellows who had no pocket-handkerchief.” 

A day or two before the Prefect called upon us, however, 
some important information reached the police, which seerned 
to overthrow, at least, the chief portion of Le Convnerciel s 
argument. Two small boys, sons of a Madame Deluc, while 
roaming among the woods near the Barrierc du Roule, 
chanced to penetrate a close thicket, within which were three 
or four large stones, forming a kind of seat with a back and 
footstool. On the upper stone lay a white petticoat; on the 
second, a silk scarf. A parasol, gloves, and a pocket-handker- 
chief were also here found. The handkerchief bore the name 
“Marie Roget.” Fragments of dress were discovered on the 
brambles around. The earth tyas trampled, the bushes were 
broken, and there was every evidence of a struggle. Between 
the thicket and the river, the fences were found taken down, 
and the ground bore evidence of some heavy burthen having 
been dragged along, it. 

A weekly paper, Le Soleil,^ had the following comments up- 
'.''>;,on this discovery — comments which merely echoed the senti- 
' • .♦ of the whole Parisian press; 

“The things had all evidently been there at least three or 
four weeks; they were all mildewed down hard with the action 
of the rain, and stuck together from mildew. The grass had 
grown around and over some of them. The silk on the parasol 
was strong, but the threads of it were run together wjthin. The 
upper part, where it had been doubled and folded, was all mil- 
dewed and rotten, and tore on its being opened. * * * The 
pieces of her frock torn out by the bushes were about three 
inches wide and six inches long. One part was the hem of the 
frock, and it had been mended; the other piece was part of 
the skirt, not the hem. They looked like strips torn off, and 
^ were on the thorn bush, about a foot from the ground. * * * 
' Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post, edited by C. I. Peterson, Esq. 
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ingly vast consequence. It appears that;' immediatety after the 
discovery of the clothes as above described, the lifeless or 
nearly lifeless body of St. Eustache, Marie’s betrothed, was 
found in the vicinity of what all now supposed the scene of 
the outrage. A phial labelled “laudanum,” and emptied, was 
found near him. His breath gave evidence of the poison. He 
died without speaking. Upon his person was found a letter, 

. briefly stating his love for Marie, with his design of self- 
destruction. 

“I need scarcely tell you,” said Dupin, as he finished the 
perusal of my notes, “that this is a far more intricate case than 
that of the Rue Morgue; from which it differs in one important 
respect. This is an ordinary, although an atrocious, instance of 
crime. There is nothing peculiarly outre about it. You will ob- 
serve that, for this reason, the mystery has been considered 
easy, when, for this reason, it should have been considered 
diflScult, of solution. Thus, at first, it was thought unnecessary 

to offer a reward. The myrmidons of G were able at once 

to comprehend how and why such an atrocity might have 
been committed. They could picture to their imaginations a 
mode — many modes, — and a motive — many motives; and be- 
cause it was not impossible that either of these numerous 
modes and motives could have been the actual one, they have 
taken it for granted that one of them must. But the ease with 
which these variable fancies were entertained, and the very 
plausibility which each assumed, should have been under- 
stood as indicative rather of the difficulties than of the fa- 
cilities which must attend elucidation. I have therefore ob- 
served that it is by prominences above the plane of the 
ordinary, that reason feels her way, if at all, m her search for- 
the true, and that the proper question in cases such as this, is 
not so much ‘what has occurred?’ as ‘what has occurred that 
has never occurred before?’ In the investigations at the house 

bf Madame L’Espanaye.i the agents of G were dis- 

’ See “Murders in the Rue Morgue.” 
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— to make a point — than to further the cause of truth. The 
latter end is only pursued when it seems coincident with the 
former. The print which merely falls in with ordinary opinion 
(however well founded this opinion may be) earns for itself 
DO credit with the mob. The-mass of the people regard as pro- 
found only him who suggests pungent contradictions of the 
general idea. In ratiocination, not less than in literature, it is 
the epigram which is the most immediately and the most uni- 
versally appreciated. In both, it is of the lowest order of merit. 

“What I mean to say is, that it is the mingled epigram and 
melodrama of the idea, that Marie Roget still lives, rather than 
any true plausibility in this idea, which have suggested it to 
L'Etoile, and secured it a favorable reception with the public. 
Let us examine the heads of this journal’s argument; endeav- 
oring to avoid the incoherence with which it is originally set 
forth. 

“The first aim of the writer is to show, from the brevity 
of the interval between Marie’s disappearance and the finding 
of the floating corpse, that this corpse cannot be that of Marie. 
■The reduction of this interval to its smallest possible dimen- 
sion, becomes thus, at once, an object with the reasoner. In the 
rash pursuit of this object, he rushes into mere assumption at 
the outset. ‘It is folly to suppose,’ he says, ‘that the murder, 
if murder was committed on her body, could have been con- 
summated soon enough to have enabled her murderers to 
throw the body into the river before midnight.’ We demand at 
once, and very naturally, why? Why is it foily to suppose that 
the murder was committed within five minutes after the girl’s 
quitting her mother’s house? Why is it folly to suppose that the 
murder was committed at any given period of the day? There 
have been assassinations at all -hours. But, had the murder 
taken place at any moment between nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing of Sunday and a quarter before midnight, there would still 
have been time enough ‘to throw the body into the river before 
midnight.’ This assumption, then, amounts precisely to this— 
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against the whole tone of L’Etoile’s suggestion, by calling 
your attention to its ex-parte character at the outset. 

“Having prescribed thus a limit to suit its own preconceived 
notions; having assumed that, if this were the body of Marie, 
it couIq have been in the water but a very brief time, the 
journal goes on to say: 

“ ‘All experience has shown that drowned bodies, or bodies 
thrown into the water immediately after death by violence, 
require from six to ten days for sutRcient decomposition to 
take place to bring them to the top of the water. Even when a 
cannon is fired over a corpse, and it rises before at least five- 
or six days’ immersion, it sinks again if let alone.’ 

“These assertions have been tacitly received by every pa- 
per in Paris, with the exception of Le Moniteur.^ This latter 
print endeavors to combat that portion of the paragraph which 
has reference to ‘drowned bodies’ only, by citing some five or 
six instances in which the bodies of individuals known to be 
drowned were found floating after the lapse of less time than 
is insisted upon by L’Etoile. But there is something excessively 
unphilosophical in the attempt, on the part of Le Moniteur, to 
rebut the general assertion of L’Etoile, by a citation of particu- 
lar instances militating against that assertion. Had it been 
possible to adduce fifty instead of five examples of bodies 
found floating at the end of two or three days, these fifty ex- 
amples could still have been properly regarded only as excep- 
tions to L’Etoile’s rule, until such time as the rule itself should 
be confuted. Admitting the rule (and this Le Moniteur does 
not deny, insisting merely upon its exceptions), the arg um ent 
of L’Etoile is suffered to remain in full force; for this argu- 
ment does not pretend to involve more than a question of the 
probability of the body having risen to the surface in less than 
three days; and this probability will be in favor of L’Etoile’s 
. ’ The New York Commercial Advertiser, edited by Col. Stone 
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during efforts to breathe while beneath the surface, of water 
into the lungs. Much is also received into the stomach, and the 
whole body becomes heavier by the difference between the 
weight of the air originally distending these cavities, and that 
of the fluid which now fills them. This difference is sufficient 
to cause the body to sink, as a general rule; but is insufficient 
in the cases of individuals with small bones and an abnormal 
quantity of flaccid or fatly matter. Such individuals float even 
after drowning. 

“The corpse, being supposed at the bottom of the river, will 
there remain until, by some means, its specific gravity again 
becomes less than that of the bulk of water which it displaces. 
This effect is brought about by decomposition, or otherwise. 
The result of decomposition is the generation of gas, distend- 
ing the cellular tissues and all the cavities, and giving the 
puffed appearance which is so horrible. When this distension 
has so far progressed that the bulk of the corpse is materially 
increased without a corresponding increase of mass or weight, 
its specific gravity becomes less titan that of the water dis- 
placed, and it fortliwith makes its appearance at the surface. 
But decomposition is modified by innumerable circumstances 
— is hastened or retarded by innumerable agencies; for ex- 
ample, by the heat or cold of the season, by the mineral im- 
pregnation or purity of the water, by its depth or shallowness, 
by its currency or stagnation, by the temperament of the body, 
by its infection or freedom from disease before death. Thus 
it is evident that we can assign no period, with any thing like 
accuracy, at which the corpse shall rise through decomposi- 
tion. Under certain conditions this result would be brought 
about within an hour; under others it might not take place 
at all. There are chemical infusions by which the animal frame 
can be preserved forever from corruption; the bichloride of 
mercury is one. But, apart from decomposition, there may be, 
and very usually is, a generation of gas within the stomach, 
from the acetous fermentation of vegetable matter (or within 
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ter the place of the original air in the lungs. But these strug- 
gles and these gasps would not occur in the bod/ ‘thrown 
into the water immediately after death by violence.’ Thus, in 
the latter instance, tJie body, as a general rule, yvould not smk 
at all—s. fact of which UEtoile is evidently ignorant. When 
decomposition had proceeded to a very great extent — when 
the flesh had in a great measure left the bones — then, in- 
deed, but not till then, should we lose sight of the corpse. 

“And now what are we to make of the argument, that the 
body found could not be that of Marie Roget, because, three 
days only having elapsed, this body was found floating? If 
drowned, being a woman, she might never have sunk; or, 
.having sunk, might have re-appeared in twenty-four hours or 
less. But no one supposes her to have been drowned; and, 
dying before being thrown into the river, she might have been 
found floating at any period afterward whatever. 

“‘But,’ says L'Etoile, ‘if the body had been kept in its 
mangled state on shore until Tuesday night, some trace would 
be found on shore of the murderers.’ Here it is at first difficult 
to perceive the intention of the reasoner. He means to antici- 
pate what he imagines would be an objection to his theory^ 
viz.; that the body was kept on shore two days, suffering rapid 
decomposition — more rapid than if immersed in water. He 
supposes that, had this been the case, it might have appeared 
at the surface on the Wednesday, and thinks that only under 
such circumstances it could have so appeared. He is, accord- 
ingly, in haste to show that it was not kept on shore; for, if 
so, some trace would be found on shore of the murderers.’ 
I presume you smile at the sequitur. You cannot be made to 
see how the mere duration of the corpse on the shore could 
operate to multiply traces of the assassins. Nor can I. 

And furthermore it is exceedingly improbable,’ continues 
our journal, ‘that any villains who had committed such a mur- 
der as is here supposed, would have thrown the body in with- 
out weight to sink it, when such a precaution could have so 
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have urged in identification of the corpse, simply hair upon 
its arm. No arm is without hair. The generality^ of the expres- , 
Sion of L'Etoile is a mere perversion of the witness’ phraseol- 
ogy. He must have spoken of some peculiarity in this hair. It 
must have been a peculiarity of color, of quantity, of length, 
or of situation. 

“ ‘Her foot,’ says the journal, ‘was small — so are thousands 
of feet. Her garter is no proof whatever — ^nor is her shoe — 
for shoes and garters are sold in packages. The same may he 
said of the flowers in her hat. One thing upon which M. Beau- 
vais strongly insists is, that the clasp on the garter found had 
been set back to take it in. This amounts to nothing; for most 
women find it proper to take a pair of garters home and fit' 
them to the size of the limbs they are to encircle, rather than 
to try them in the store where they purchase.’ Here it is dif- 
ficult .to suppose the reasoner in earnest. Had M. Beauvais, 
in his search for the body of Marie, discovered a corpse cor- 
,,rcsponding in general size and appearance to the missing girl, 
he would have been warranted (without reference to the ques- 
tion of habiliment at all) in forming an opinion that his search 
had been successful. If, in addition to the point of general size 
and contour, he had found upon the arm a peculiar hairy ap- 
pearance which he had observed upon the living Marie, his 
opinion might have been justly strengthened; and the increase 
of positiveness might well have been in the ratio of the pe- 
culiarity, or unusualness, of the hairy jnark. If, the feet of 
Marie being small, those of the corpse were also small, the in- 
crease of probability that the body was that of Marie would 
not be an increase in a ratio merely arithmetical, but in one 
highly geometrical, or accumulative. Add to all this shoes 
such as she had been known to wear upon the day of her dis- 
appearance, and, although these shoes may be ‘sold in pack- 
ages,’ you so far augment the probability as to verge upon 
the certain. What, of itself, would be no evidence of identity, 
becomes through its corroborative position, proof most sure. 
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—and one whose walks to and fro in the city have been mostly 
limited to the vicinity of the public offices. He is aware that 
he seldom passes so far as a dozen blocks from his own bu- 
reau, without being recognized and accosted. And, knowing 
the extent of his personal acquaintance with others, and of 
others with him, he compares his notoriety with that of the 
perfumery-girl, finds no great difference between them, and 
reaches at once the conclusion that she, in her walks, would 
be equally liable to recognition with himself in his. This could 
only be the case were her walks of the same unvarying, me- 
thodical character, and within the same species of limited re- 
gion as are his own. He passes to and fro, at regular intervals, 
within a confined periphery, abounding in individuals who are 
led to observation of his person through interest in the kindred 
nature of his'’ occupation with their own. But the walks of 
Marie may, in general, be supposed discursive. In this particu- 
lar instance, it will be understood as most probable, that she 
proceeded upon a route of more than average diversity from 
?her accustomed ones. The parallel which we imagine to have 
existed in the mind of Le Commerciel would only be sustained 
in the event of the two individuals traversing the whole city. 
In this case, granting the personal acquaintances to be equal, 
the chances would be also equal that an equal number of per- 
sonal rencontres would be made. For my own part, I should 
hold it not only as possible, but as far more than probable, that 
Marie might have proceeded, at any given period, by any one 
of the many routes between her own residence and that of her 
aunt, without meeting a single individual whom she knew, or 
by whom she was known. In viewing this question in its full 
and proper light, we must hold steadily in mind the great 
disproportion between the personal acquaintances of even the 
most noted individual in Paris, and the entire population of 
Paris itself. 

“But whatever force there may still appear to be in the sug- 
gestion of Le Commerciel, will be much diminished when we 
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very far indeed from removing my own doubts upon this sub- 
ject, and we will examine them more particularly hereafter in 
connection with another division of the theme. 

“At present we must occupy ourselves with other investiga- 
tions. You cannot fail to have remarked the extreme laxity of 
the examination of the corpse. To be sure, the question of 
identity was readily determined, or should have been; but there 
were other points to be ascertained. Had the body been in any 
rbpect despoiled? Had the deceased any articles of jewelry 
about her person upon leaving home? If so, had she any when 
found? These are important questions utterly untouched by 
the evidence; and there are others of equal moment, which 
have met with no attention. We must endeavor to satisfy our- 
selves by personal inquiry. The case of St. Eustache must be 
re-examined. I have no suspicion of this person; but let us 
proceed methodically. We will ascertain beyond a doubt the 
validity of the affidavits in regard to his whereabouts on the 
A Sunday. Affidavits of this character are readily made matter 
■' of mystification. Should there be nothing wrong here, how- 
ever, we will dismiss St. Eustache from our investigations. His 
suicide, however, corroborative of suspicion, were there found 
to be deceit in the affidavits is, without such deceit, in no re- 
spect an unaccountable circumstance, or one which need cause 
us to deflect from the line of ordinary analysis. 

“In that which I now propose, we will discard the interior 
points of this tragedy, and concentrate our attention upon its 
outskirts. Not the least usual error in investigations such as this 
is the limiting of inquiry to the immediate, with total disre- 
gard of the collateral or circumstantial events. It is the mal- 
practice of. the courts to confine evidence and discussion to 
the bounds of apparent relevancy. Yet experience has shown, 
and a true philosophy will always show, that a vast, perhaps 
the larger, portion of truth arises from the seemingly irrele- 
vant. It is through the spirit of this principle, if not precisely 
through its letter, that modern science has resolved to calcii- 
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selves, in any respect, with an examination of the naval of- 
ficer alluded to. Yet it is mere folly to say that between the 
first and second disappearance of Marie there is no supposabk 
connection. Let us admit the first elopement to have resulted 
in a quarrel between the lovers, and the return home of the 
betrayed. We are now prepared to view a second elopement 
(if we know that an elopement has again taken place) as indi- 
cating a renewal of the betrayer’s advances, rather than as 
the result of new proposals by a second individual — ^we are 
prepared to regard it as a ‘making up’ of the old amour, rather 
than as the commencement of a new one. The chances are ten 
to one, that he who had once eloped TOth Marie would again 
propose an elopement, rather than that she to whom proposals 
of elopement had been made by one individual, should have 
them made to her by another. And here let me call your at- 
tention to the fact, that the time elapsing between the first as- 
certained and the second supposed elopement is a few months 
more than the general period of the cruises of our men-of-war. 
Had the lover been interrupted in his first villainy by the neces- 
sity of departure to sea, and had he seized the first moment of 
his return to renew the base designs not yet altogether ac- 
complished — or not yet altogether accomplished by him? Of 
all these things we know nothing. 

“You will say, however, that, in the second instance, there 
was no elopement as imagined. Certainly not — but are we pre- 
pared to say that there was not the frustrated design? Beyond 
St. Eustache, and perhaps Beauvais, we find no recognized, no 
open, no honorable suitors of Marie. Of none other is there 
any thing said. Who, then, is the secret lover, of whom the 
relatives (at least most of them) know nothing, but whom 
Marie meets upon the morning of Sunday, and who is so deep- 
ly in her confidence, that she hesitates not to remain with him 
until the shades of the evening descend, amid the solitary 
groves of the Barriere du Roule? Who is that secret lover, I 
ask, of whom, at least, most of the relatives know nothing? 
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^ The Mystery of Marie Roget--^-^ 

HHiakfe. ‘CT is. Er^rn completely out, through the agency of thorns, 
feaaslrs. anedged interior of the dress! These, I say, are things 
‘Tiij'ccsfs?® may well be pardoned for disbelieving; yet, taken 
It was rsil- fhsy form, perhaps, less of reasonable ground 
vers tr- r~:,^ icion, than the one startling circumstance of the articles 
c;icy*rT:^b^sri left in this thicket at all, by any murderers who 
enough precaution to think of removing the corpse. You 
will not have apprehended me rightly, however, if you suppose 
it my design to deny this thicket as the scene of the outrage. 
There might have been a wrong here, or, more possibly, an 
accident at Madame Deluc’s. But, in fact, this is a point of 
minor importance. We are not engaged in an attempt to dis- 
cover the scene, but to produce the perpetrators of the mur- 
der. What I have adduced, notwithstanding the minuteness 
with which I have adduced it, has been with the view, first, 
to show the foUy of the positive and headlong assertions of 
Le Soleil, but secondly and chiefly, to bring you, by the most 
natural route, to a further contemplation of the doubt 
whether this assassination has, or has not, been the work of 
gang. 

“We will resume this question by mere allusion to the re- 
.^‘•'*'ting details of the surgeon examined at the inquest. It is 
necessary to say that his published inferences, in regard 
• number of the ruffians, have been properly ridiculed 
ist and totally baseless, by all the reputable anatomists 
Not' that the matter might not have been as inferred, 
there was no ground for the inference:— was there 
for another? 

reflect now upon 'the traces of a struggle’; and let 
'■'t these traces have been supposed to demonstrate, 
do they not rather demonstrate the absence of 
struggle could have taken place — what struggle 
so enduring as to have left its ‘traces’ in all di- 
> a weak and defenceless girl and the gang 
■> ed? The silent grasp of a few rou^ arms 
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muaicatiofls, jjy the goiVi completely out, through the agency of thorns, 
themselves. 5sdged interior of the dress! These, I say, are things 

"This thito was a^ay' well be pardoned for disbelieving; yet, taken 
It was Musually they form, perhaps, less of reasonable ground 
were three extraor/®'^’ than the one startling circumstance of the articles 
md (I /ot)(j!«/^een left in this thicket at all, by any murderers who 
uejaml'^enough precaution to think of removing the corpse. You 
'will not have apprehended me rightly, however, if you suppose 
it my desigii to deny this thicket as the scene of the outrage. 
There might have been a wrong here, or, more possibly, an 
accident at Madame Deluc’s. But, in fact, this is a point of 
minor importance. We are not engaged in an attempt to dis- 
cover the scene, but to produce the perpetrators of the mur- 
der. What I have adduced, notwithstanding the minuteness 
with which I have adduced it, has been with the view, first, 
to show the folly of the positive and headlong assertions of 
Le Soldi, but secondly and chiefly, to bring you, by the most 
natural route, to a further contemplation of the doubt 
whether this assassinafion has, or has not, been the work of 
a sang. 

“We will resume this question by mere allusion to the re- 
volting details of the surgeon examined at the inquest. It is 
only necessary to say that his published inferences, in regard 
to the number of the ruffians, have been properly ridiculed 
as unjust and totally baseless, by all the reputable anatomists 
of Paris. Not' that the matter might not have been as inferred, 
but that there was no ground for the inference: — was there 
not much for another? 

“Let us reflect now upon ‘the traces of a struggle’; and let 
me ask what these traces have been supposed to demonstrate. 
A gang. But do they not rather demonstrate the absence of 
a gang? What struggle could have taken place — ^w’hat struggle 
so violent and so enduring as to have left its ‘traces’ in all di- 
rections — between a weak and defenceless girl and the gang 
of ruffians imagined? The silent grasp of a few rough arms 
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Allan Poe--. 

and all would have been over. The victim must have been 
absolutely passive at their will. You will here bear in mind 
that the arguments urged against the thicket as the scene, are 
applicable, in chief part, only against it as the scene of an 
outrage, committed by more than a single individual, 
imagine but one violator, we can conceive, and thus- only c63^' 
;eive, the struggle of so violent and so obstinate a nature as 
to have left the ‘traces’ apparent. 

“And again. I have already mentioned the suspicion to be 
excited by the fact that the articles in_que.sti( 5 n..were_suffered 
to remain at all in the thicket where discovered. It seems al- 
most impossible that these evidences of guilt should have been 
accidentally left where found. There was sufiBcient presence 
of mind (it is supposed) to remove the corpse; and yet a more 
positive evidence than the corpse itself- (whose features might 
’ve been quickly obliterated by decay), is allowed to lie 
onspicuously in the scene of the outrage — I allude to the 
uandkerchief with the name of the deceased. If this was ac- 
cident, it was not the accident of a gang. We can imagine it 
only the accident of an individual. Let us see. An individual 
has committed the murder. He is alone with the ghost of the 
departed. He is appalled by what lies motionless before him. 
The fury of his passion is over, and there is abundant room 
in his heart for the natural awe of the deed. His is none of 
that confidence which the presence of numbers inevitably in- 
spires. He is alone with the dead. He trembles and is be- 
wildered. Yet there is a necessity for disposing of the corpse. 
He bears it to the river, and leaves behind him the other 
evidences of his guilt; for it is difiicult, if not impossible to 
carry all the burthen at once, and it will be easy to return for 
what is left. But in his toilsome journey to the water his fears 
redouble within him. The sounds of life encompass his path. 
A dozen times he hears or fancies he hears the step of an ob- 
server. Even the very lights from the city bewilder him. Yet, 
in time, and by long and frequent pauses of deep agony, he 
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reaches the river’s brink, and disposes of his ghastly charge 
perhaps through the medium of a boat. But now what treasure 
does the world hold— what threat of vengeance could it hold 
out — ^which would have power to urge the return of that lonely 
murderer over that toilsome and perilous path, to the thicket 
and its blood-chilling recollections? He returns not, let the 
consequences be what they may. He could not return if he 
would. His sole thought is immediate escape. He turns his 
back forever upon those dreadful shrubberies, and flees as 
from the wrath to come. 

“But how with a gang? Their number would have inspired 
them with confidence; if, indeed, confidence is ever wanting 
in the breast of the arrant blackguard; and of arrant black- 
guards alone are the supposed gangs ever constituted. Their 
number, I say, would have prevented the bewildering and un- 
easoning terror which I have imagined to paralyze the single 
nan. Could we suppose an oversight in one, or two, or three, 
■his oversight would have been remedied by a fourth. They 
would have left nothing behind them; for their number would 
have enabled them to carry all at once. There would have been 
no need of return. 

“Consider now the circumstance that, in the outer garment 
of the corpse when found, ‘a slip, about a foot wide, had been 
torn upward from the bottom hem to the waist, wound three 
times round the waist, and secured by a sort of hitch in the 
back.’ This was done with the obvious design of affording a 
handle by which to carry the body. But would any number 
of men have dreamed of resorting to such an expedient? To 
three or four, the limbs of the corpse would have afforded 
not only a sufficient, but the best possible, hold. The device is 
that of a single individual; and this brings us to the fact that 
‘between the thicket and the river the rails of the fences were 
found taken down, and the ground bore evident traces of some 
heavy burden having been dragged along it!’ But would a 
number of men have put themselves to the superfluous trouble 
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“Let us sum up now the meagre yet certain fruits of our 
long analysis. We have attained the idea either of a fatal ac- 
cident under the roof of Madame Deluc, or of a murder 
perpetrated, in the thicket at the Barriere du Roule, by a 
lover, or at least by an intimate and secret associate of the 
deceased. This associate is of swarthy complexion. This com- 
plexion, the ‘hitch’ in the bandage, and the ‘sailor’s knot’ with 
which the bonnet-ribbon is tied, point to a seaman. His com- 
panionship with the deceased — a gay but not an abject young 
girl — designates him as above the grade of the common sailor. 
Here the well-written and urgent communications to the jour- 
nals are much in the way of corroboration. The circumstance 
of the first elopement, as mentioned by Le Merctire, tends 
to blend the idea of this seaman with that of the ‘naval officer’ 
who is first known to have led the unfortunate into crime. 

“And here, most fitly, comes the consideration of the con- 
tinued absence of him of the dark complexion. Let me pause 
to observe that the complexion of this man is dark and 
swarthy; it was no common swarthiness which constituted the 
so/e point of remembrance, both as regards Valence and Ma- 
dame Deluc. But why is this man absent? Was he murdered 
by the gang? If so, why are there only traces of the assas- 
sinated girl? The scene of the two outrages will naturally be 
supposed identical. And where is his corpse? The assassins 
would most probably have disposed of both in the same way. 
But it may be said that this man lives, and is deterred from 
making himself known, through dread of being charged with 
the murder. This consideration might be supposed to operate 
upon him now — at this late period — since it has been given 
in evidence that he was seen with Marie, but it would have 
had no force at the period of the deed. The first impulse of 
an innocent man would have been to announce the outrage, 
and to aid in identifying the ruffians. This policy would have 
suggested. He had been seen with the girl. He had_crossed the 
river with her in an open ferry-boat. The den/ n^^of.jhc 
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